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LITERATURE. 





THE DYING HUSBAND. 


Thou art getting wan and pale, dearest ; 
Thy blush has flown away, 

And thy fragile form more fragile grows 
Every jay— 

Every gloomy oy that brings 
Phat mourful moment near 

When we must part, to meet no more 
On this dull sphere. 


I feel the hour is drawing nigh 
When I must quit this life, 
And leave, I trust, for happier one 

Its scene of strife. 
Oh, could I steal the sting with me 
’T will bring to thy fond heart, 
Without one pang, or tear, or sigh, 
I could depart. 


* * * * * 


Oh! what a life of misery, 
Partner of my distress, 
Thy lot has been since linked with mine : 
Worst wretchedness. 
To watch me labouring for bread, 
My brain and hand outworn, 
Till prostrated by fell disease, 
I sank forlorn. 


Yet never in my fretful mood 
Did angry word or look 

Return my ill-deserved wrath 
With one rebuke. 

No ; always patient, ever fond, 
And bending to my will, 

Thy gentle spirit murmured not 
One word of ill. 


The hour will soon arrive, my own, 
When I can wrong no more, 
And life for me, with all its cares, 
Will secon be o’er. 
I need not ask thee to forget 
Each word or thought unkind ; 
Thy loving heart I know too well— 
Thy gentle mind. 


The little pledge that crowned our love. 
That smiling little elf, 
Dear to my heart because so like 
Thy own sweet self. 
Ay, bring her near me—let me look 
My last in her dear face, 
Where all her mother’s gentle charms 
I fondly trace. 


She will be dearer to thee now 
That I am torn away. 
Poor infant, to be fatherless 
Ere one short day. ‘ 
But thou wilt watch and guide her steps 
Into a heavenward road, 
And lead her from this world of sin, 
Nearer her God. 


Nay, let not all thy bitter grief 
Be stifled and suppressed ; 
Weep out thy poor afflicted soul 
On this fond breast. 
’Tis not a hopeless parting, dear—- 
We'll meet in world more bright, 
And live for ever in those realms 
Of endless light. 


The happiest hours that blessed us here 
Were misery and woe, Pp 
Compared to those beyond this scene 
We yet shall know. 
Then live for that bright world of bliss, 
_ And feed thy drooping heart 
On hopes of that blessed hour when we 
Shall never part. H. F. D, 





MARIE’S FEVER. 


Prayers to the Holy Virgin, wax candles to Saint Joseph, rosaries and 
litanies for the poor little heretic, sick unto death! All the Quartier Saint 
Honoré was interested in the young English girl lying there so ill and 
lonely, without a friend, with no known finances, without a home in the 
world, and, as those Catholic hearts believed, without a home in the house 
of Heaven—Protestant heretic that she was! There was something, too, 
in the fever itself, that touched the French heart keenly. For, a certain 
romantic interest was connected with it which gave it just that amount of 
dramatic character, without which facts are dull and fevers tame in some 
countries. : 

Marie and her younger sister Emilie were orphans. Their mother had 
died when Emilie was a mere baby, and their father was taken off by cho- 
lera about two years before. They had not a relation in France. Mr. | 
Maconnell had emigrated, on account of an unlucky bankruptcy, just 
after Emilie was born ; and all intercourse with England had gradually 
ceased, although there were relatives there, rich and childless ; especially 
an old uncle—Mr. Maconnell’s elder brother—who had no one but a par- 
rot and a housekeeper to leave his money to. However, for any good 
they did the orphans, all these relatives might have been buried in Brian 
O’Lin’s cave, with his sheepskins and his turnips. Old Hugh Maconnell, 
especially, would have been as useful to his generation if lost among the 
“ good people” as he was now, buried in his avarice and his weaith, 
~ his screaming gray parrot, and his housekeeper, with cherry ribbons 
in her cap. 

They were quite alone in France, these two girls of nineteen and twen- 
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ty-one, with no one to protect, to guide, or to aid them; cast rudderless 
on the rough waves of the world, for storms to wreck and winds to perish. 
And, at the time of Marie’s fever, they were even separated from each 
other ; for Emilie was at Marseilles as governess with Madame de 
Lamotte. 

Marie had never been a favourite with her father. On the contrary, he 
disliked her. Emilie was a mild, gentle, tractable creature, the model 
“little lady,” who would sit good for hours with6ut stirring ; and who, 
with a piece of embroidery or a book, would neither distract nor seek for 
distraction : while Marie, all life, animation, vehemence and restlessness, 
was like a caged hawk or clogged zebra when set to any still employment, 
or obliged to be quiet and well-bred. Her father used to punish her by 
making her sit on a chair near the door, sometimes for two hours, some- 
times for three ; and Marie’s frantic paroxysms during the time were a 
little like madness, They used to frighten Mr. Maconnell sometimes ; 
then, the rest of the sentence would be remitted, and another punishment 
substituted ; but Marie took nothing to heart so deeply as this torture of 
the chair near the door. She was the prettier of the two sisters; but her 
large black eyes and long thick raven hair worked no spell on her father, 
who was never kind to her, and was sometimes really brutal. She teased 
him. She drove him nearly mad, and made him wish she was dead. Her 
wildness and restlessness were perpetual tortures to him—the stern cold 
man of secret passions and unexceptionable appearances—and her inno- 
cence and frankness nearly destroyed his reputation more than once. 
Marie was one of those terrible people who see everything, understand 
nothing, and speak of all ; one, moreover, who practically apply the moral 
lessons they have received, and cannot seize the distinction between theo- 
retical and convenient virtues. Anything which Mr. Maconnell wished to 
conceal—and there was much to conceal in his Parisian life—Marie was 
sure to discover and sure to publish, as innocently as a baby ; not dream- 
ing of the possibility of wrong, and detailing the most compromising cir- 
cumstances as if she had been giving the recipe for a pudding. Miss Hen- 
rietta, their governess, was obliged to leave after a time, owing to Marie’s 
mentioning such terrible facts, that their neighbours of the Quartier Saint 
Honoré were scandalised at the English father’s want of “ convenance.” 
Marie never knew why her father beat her and called her a viper. Marie 
flung herself on her knees and asked pardon both of her father and of the 
governess ; but as ignorantly as she had given offence, blundering through 
her sobs. She kept her sister awake all night, trying*to find out what she 
had said that was wrong. Emilie at last told her, yawning, that she talk- 
ed too much, and had better go to sleep. The next governess had man- 
aged better. She used to lock up Marie, as she would some dangerous 
animal. Consequently, those big black eyes saw nothing, and Madame 
Certost kept her place a long time. But then she wasa French woman 
and very discreet. 

Yet in spite of all this physical wildness, and energy of temperament, 
Marie was timid, shy, and loving ; requiring indulgence and encourage- 
ment—guidance also. certainly. She was unfitted, above all things, for 
her father’s harsh discipline. She was inquisitive because she was rest- 
less and unemployed, not because she was sly ; frank because she was 
guileless, not because she was bold ; she told all she knew because she 
never dreamt of evil, and could not understand the value of caution ; for 
she could not understand the necessity of concealment. She desired ardent- 
ly to be loved and she lived under a ban ; she desired earnestly to be good, 
and he was met by condemnation. Her younger sister was held up before 
her as her model, and was warned against her example. Blindly searching 
to know her sins, and in that search committing them, poor little Marie 
often wished that she was dead, and wondered how such a monster as her- 
self was suffered to live. 

From this unhealthy state, Marie, having completed her education at 
home, was sent to Madame Dupuy, as governess to her youngest child. 
Her first step of comparative freedom. 

Madame Dupuy was a very fascinating woman ; not pretty, but graee- 
ful and exceedingly well-bred. Rather too lithe perhaps in her gestures, 
and too flattering in her manners. Her morals were strict, and her ideas 
of female propriety exalted ; yet her power of extracting confidence was 
something wonderful ; for few who knew her had not made her the depo- 
sitory of their most dangerous secrets. But at heart, she was cold and 
selfish, and never made a step in life without forecast and calculation : 
her own advantage was her only measure. Still, with her sweet manners, 
prudent principles, and great powers of attachment, she was an admira- 
ble person to take charge of Marie: and she promised Mr. Maconnell to 
reform her. Poor Marie! it was little enough of reformation that the 
heedless, innocent child needed. 

Madame Dupuy kept her word. She worked a kind of miracle with 
the girl, and changed her into another creature. For the first time in her 
life Marie heard the voice of affection and respect. For the first time, 
she was treated with indulgence ; her nature was understood. Madame 
Dupuy played her part to perfection, and won all she played for. Con- 
quered by love, Marie became her slave, and poured out the riches of her 
loving heart prodigally. She would have undergone an arduous self-dis- 
cussion before refusing to commit a crime on Madame Dupuy’s order ; so 
nearly had she merged the landmarks of right and wrong in her wishes. 
How happy she was! No one, but a girl unloved at home, could rightly 
understand the excess of Marie’s passionate happiness under the gentle 
treatment of her mistress. It wasidolatry. It was an infinite devotion 
without name or term: the full perfection of that childlike effusion which 
comes but once in life, for the first friend, the first lover; and is never 
equalled again, even for husband or for child. 

M. le Comte Dupuy was an elderly man without moral perceptions ; 
excepting one ; the respect due to a demoiselle. Marie Maconnell was 
young, pretty, motherless, and confided to him ; and M. Dupuy looked on 
her as a kind of religious deposit, which, if he lost, would leave him an 
uncomfortable time in purgatory. He was therefore very str.ct with her, 
both as regarded himself and every one else. He might have been the 
Saint Pére of Rome, or a Carthusian Monk, for anything bordering on 
levity of speech or conduct to Marie, although he was known as a man 
with no more real virtue than Tartuffe. He might have been a gaoler of 
the Inquisition, and she its pet heretic, for any undue liberty allowed to 
her. Marie must have been clever indeed to have escaped the Count’s 
care. He nailed down the jalousie blinds of her window so that she could 
not raise them ; he locked the doors of the suite of rooms whenever he 
went out, and took the key with him, not trusting even the concierge. 
Her bedroom door was locked every night, and the key laid on Madame 
Dupuy’s table ; and she was never suffered to go even into the garden 
alone. Marie thought he was very harsh, and complained of him to his 
wife ; but Madame Dupuy said he had reason, and Marie must submit. 
Marie did so, grumblingly. But M. Dupuy was harsh ; and uncertain, 
too. Sometimes Marie was a crow, a cow, a stick, a stupid ; and then 
she was his dear little friend, his child, his little love of a saint ; and, 
once or twice—but not often—his little cabbage, and his rabbit. Whereat 
Marie used to wonder, and ask Madame Dupuy why the Count was first so 
cross, and then so kind. 

Madame Dupuy—a woman who never deceived herself by imagination, 
and never lost the clue to a truth by over indulgent interpretation—-was 
a keen observer. She believed in virtue as little as in her husband. She 
saw clearly enough the riddle Marie could not explain, and read every 
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letter of it as if it had been the nursery horn-book. But she was not jeal- 
ous. At least not yet. Marie was useful to her for another ear ; > 
she should require a more advanced governess for her eldest girl ; at pre- 
sent, jealousy would have been a folly—and Madame Dupuy committed 

more sins than follies. She told Marie it was M. le Comte’s way, and asked 

her if he did not treat her, his wife, even more unkindly? “Which was 
true enough ; for they led a most unhappy life, and quarrelled twelve 
hours out of the twenty-four. 

While these two volcanoes slumbered beneath Marie’s tread, her father 
died, and Emily went down to Marseilles with Madame de Lamotte. 
Marie was then thrown entirely into the power of the Dupuys ; who gradually 
assumed a control over her, scarcely inferior to her father’s in harshness. 
Madame Dupuy changed the most. She became cold and severe, and 
scolded incessantly. If Marie worked, the stitches were called “ cat’s eyes,’ 
and must be undone ; if she read, it was idleness—why could she not do 
something useful? If she went into the garden, it was an assignation ; 
and if she sat in her own room, she was sullen, or perhaps writing a love- 
letter: although, as Marie said, lovers do not spring up like mushrooms, 
and there was no one at the chateau, or, excepting M. le Curé, for miles. 
round. But it was Madame Dupuy’s intention to be unreasonable. In 
truth, she was tired of Marie’s wild, and somewhat tactless devotion, and 
she had gradually become jealous of her husband’s evident love for her ; 
although she knew that Marie neither returned nor suspected it. Marie 
tried not to see this change. She called herself hard names for even 
fancying that Madame Dupuy could be unjust, and said to the Curé that 
she was the most ungrateful creature under heaven. But the Curé, who 
had keen eyes too, told her that she ought to be more measured in her 
self-accusations, and that people must be just to themselves as well as to 
others. Advice which Marie thought not very good nor very true ; be 
still too blinded to understand the real value of the marshlight glare tha‘ 
had bewildered her. 

At the chateau where they lived in the country was a certain avenue 
on one side of the house; at the end whereof was an arbour hidder 
deep among the trees. This was Marie’s faycurite hiding-place ; for, 
since Madame Dupuy had been so changed to her, much of her old savage 
love of loneliness, and many of her old wild, reckless ways, had come 
back. No threats and no coercion could keep her always in the house, 
now that her patrons were so trebly strict. One day she had been hid- 
den in this arbour for a long time, when M. Dupuy and his little daughter 
Louise came in. It was a beautiful summer day, still and breathless, and 
the cool shade of the alley and the arbour made a very Eden under the 
glowing sky. Marie—her eyes fixed on the earth, aad her raven hair 














flung from her face—sat lost in a state of dreamy feeling rather than of 
thought : a vague half painful sentiment of something wanting, mingled 
with a delicious consciousness of happiness in youth, and beauty, and iife, 
and hopé. A state of feeling not unusual to girlhood ; especially girlhood 
in the country. 

M. Dupuy sat down by Marie. Louise seated herself on a stone by 
the entrance. A book was in her hand, and she appeared to read it. 

“T have forbidden you to sit here alone, Mademoiselle,” began the 
Count with a bow and a shrug, and an apologetic wave of his hand. 

“Tt was so hot, Monsieur, in the house; and the children made a noise. 
I wanted to be alone.” 

“Tt is not proper, Mademoiselle, for a young person like you to be 
alone.”’ 

** Why, Monsieur {” she asked dreamily. 

“* Because, Mademoiselle, some one might come in here to see you.” 

“* My faith, Monsieur! There is no one tocome !” cried Marie, with a half 
pout. ‘Perhaps I should like if some one did come.” 

“ Mademoiselle! Do you kuow what you have said ?” 

“ Yes,” said Marie, shaking her thick hair, like a lion’s mane. “TI said 
I should perhaps be glad if any one had come in here toseeme,. Any 
stranger, I mean. It is so sad to see the same faces always !”’ 

“ Miserable child! Will you force me to lock you in your room like 
a criminal? Must you be chained like a slave to propriety ?”’ 

“Lock me up in my room again, Monsieur? What have I done? 
You locked me up yesterday because I talked to Monsieur le Curé 
by the water-side ; although he gave me good counsel, and_told me to 
obey you.” 

Yon wish to ruin yourself, Mademoiselle, That wild English blood of 
yours renders you unmanageable, and makes you revolt against all laws 
of propriety. But I must step in between you and your own hand, and 
preserve you in spite of yourself.”’ 

The count was sometimes seized with sentimental attacks. He had one 
to-day. 

“Thank you, Monsieur,” said Marie. “I can take care of myself.” 

“You are presumptuous, child.” 

“ And you, Monsieur le Comte, vex me!” 

“Do not vex yourself, my rabbit. You really become too beautiful !’” 
There was a deep rich glow on Marie’s cheek, and such a baby boldness of 
displeasure in her large eyes, that the Count could not scold her an 
longer. He took her hand. Marie, who regarded him as her father, suf- 
fered her hand to remain in his. The Count kissed it. Louise looked 
up. * How droll!” she said to herself. “I wonder what mamma would 
say. 

XY am sure I only wish to please you and Madame Dupuy,” said Marie, 
gently. ‘If you are only kind to me you may lock me up in my room as 
long as you like ; butif I am treated unkindly, Monsieur le Comte, I must 
go away and hide myself.” ' 

‘When I seem anything but kind, my little cabbage,” said M. Dupuy, 
“it is for your own good. Madame Dupuy is not so sincere, and doesnot 
love you so much as I do.” 

“Oh Monsieur!” 

“ Yes, my child! I tell you she is not sincere ; to you especially not ; 
although you have been ever devoted to her. My dear little friend, it is 
time you understood who are your real friends, as the day may not be very 
distant when you will need them.” 

‘Monsieur, you terrify me! I cannot hear Madame spoken against. I 
cannot hear that she is not sincere—she, who is so good.” 

“T tell you she is not sincere! I tell you she is no true friend of yours. 
I have defended you against her suspicions more than once; you, who 
have always taken her part in our domestic differences. M. le Curé yes- 
terday told her that you were in the direct road to paradise ; but she said 
that you were not exactly what he believed you to be, and that you hada 
temper to subdue like others.”’ 

“T will go and tell mamma that papa is telling Mademoiselle Marie she 
does not love her, and that papa kissed Mademoiselle Marie’s hand!’ 
thought Louise, as she ran off. 

And she did so very soon ; Madame Dupuy walking down the avenue all 
the time. 

When Madame and her daughter came to the arbour, they stopped. Not 
to listen. Of course not. Madame Dupuy, having sent the child away, 
stopped to gather a rose, which had a canker in its heart. Sbe heard her 
husband say : 

“ You know that I love you, Mademoiselle Maurie.” 

“But so does Madame, Monsieur.” 

“Child! Not as I do!” 
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“ Yes, Monsieur; more than you do!” 

“Ungrateful girl! I tell you Madame has never been your friend. Itis 
I always who have defended you. I want you to hear reason and under- 
stand the truth; but you are so stupid—such a cow—there is no doing 
anything with you !” 

% Don’t be angry, Monsieur ; and don’t call me names. I am very much 
obliged to you for your kindness ; but I cannot understand why you want 
me to believe that Madame does not love me, and that youdo. Why, what 
am I to do if I do believe it ?”’ 

“ You are to obey me, child.” 

“ J do so, Monsieur, and I obey Madame also. Although she has 
been cross to me lately, sometimes ;” said Marie in a dreaming kind of 
voice. 

“ And I, Marie?” 

“You, Monsieur? You locked me up im my room, yesterday ; yet you 
have been very amiable lately, and have not called me a cow, or a crow, 
or a stick ; and I love you.” 

“More than Madame ?” 

“I don’t know that, Monsieur. When you are kindI love you very 
much ; but”’— 

She was going to add, “But I love Madame always,” when Madame 
Dupuy gave a faint cry and stood before her. 

Ungrateful! who destroyed the peace of the household and laid traps 
for M. le Comte? Who endeavoured to poison his mind against her, Mad- 
ame Dupuy, in the hope of his ill-usage killing her, that she, Marie, might 
be Madame la Comtesse, and rule in the chateau? were the mildest of 
Madame Dupuy’s expressions. Harder words, harsher accusations, still 
poured like drops of fire on that bewildered head, till Marie seemed to be 
translated to another life ; she knew so little what it all meant. Monsieur 
Dapuy endeavoured to shield her. But he was swept away like a reed 
in a torrent before his wife’s strength of wrath. He was but a “ miser- 
able” and a “coward,” and was too mean to be dealt with. It was 
= Marie who was to blame—after the mother’s tenderness lavished on 

er 

Marie bore up for ashort time. She hoped that the fit of passion would 
be exhausted next day, and that then Madame Dupuy would acknowledge 
herself in the wrong, and reinstate her in her love. But the next day came, 
and Madame Dupuy had not the smallest inclination to own herself in fault. 
She was as furious against Marie as ever, and threatened to send her to a 
convent—a threat she might have carried into execution if she liked ; for 
Marie never seemed to imagine that Madame Dupuy had not her life, and 
death, and social disposition, all in her hand. 

After many days of this agitation Marie began to feel very ill. She had 
@ fearful headache, she lost her apetite, and could not sleep. Neither 
could she rest ; but wandered about, feverish and distracted, more dead 
than alive. In about ten days she fell ill of a fever which an English doc- 
tor would have called a brain fever ; but the Frenchman said it was an 
overturning of the blood with typhoid eae 

Madame Dupuy had certainly several children ; and fever, with typhoid 

mptoms, in a house where there are several infants, is no light matter. 

et four years ago Marie had nursed Madame herself through the small- 
pox, and her children through the measles, and had taken all the danger 
and trouble to herself, suffering no one to help her. For infants and inva- 
lids were Marie’s specialities. She had, therefore, a claim upon Madame 
Dupuy now, in this her first illness, and an illness brought on by her in- 
justice. For Madame Dupuy knew that Marie was innocent in all that 
concerned her husband ; and that the Count himself had meant nothing 
but the folly of a vain man who wishes to possess exclusive influence, 
where he feels he has most affection. She was obliged to acknowledge to 
herself that it was but a pretext, and a cruel one, that she had made use 
of to disembarrass herself of Marie without the possibility of any blame 
attaching to herself, and with the delightful opportunity of administering 
a little revenge upon her husband. Therefore Madame made Marie’s 
sickness a great point in reference to her children; talked sweetly of ma- 
ternal obligations and unavailing regrets; and insisted on Marie being 
sent away immediately, wherever she might be best taken care of. 

Fevered and delirious, Marie was wrapped up in a blanket, put into a 
carriage, and sent off to Paris, to live or die in a hotel in the Rue Saint 
Honoré, as it might happen. And there she was alone, without a relation 
in the whole world of Paris, and without an intimate friend ; for she had 
been so long with Madame Dupuy, and had so gathered her life into that 
one focus, that she had lost all connexion with the outlying world beyond 
the chateau ; and in the very Quartier in which she had been brought up 
from infancy, was as much alone in all that regarded the obligations of in- 
timate friendship as if she had been in Siberia. 

When the people at the hotel understood that the young girl’s fever had 
a typhoid character, they also took the alarm, as was very natural. They 
gave her notice to leave, instantly. When asked where she was to be 
taken to, they said, to the Hospice Beaujon ; and, indeed, there seemed to 
be no other place for the poor child, than the hospital, among the chiffon- 
iers and “ brigands.”’ 

It fortunately happened, that at this critical time, the apartments in 
which Marie had lived with her father and sister and which the sisters still 

reserved, were vacated by the tenants to whom they had sub-let them. So 

arie was carried there, and a nurse and doctor were sent for. The proprietor 
of the house took that on himself and paid the hotel bill too ; but he put 
it down in his quarterly account, “ because,”’ he said, “‘ young ladies should 
never accept presents from men.’ Marie had, however, some money—the 
balance of salary which Madame Dupuy had paid her. 

And this was the little heretic sick unto death, for whom masses and 
prayers were so diligently said by the kind-hearted Catholics of the 
— ; the Curé saying one on his own account without being paid 

‘or it. 

The sick nurse, the Sister Sainte Agathe, was nothing like the popular 
ideal of a Sister of Charity. She was old and cross, and an inveterate 
gossip. She was expensive and troublesome too in her habits: requiring 
very high living, and extreme punctuality—a thing almost impossible in 
such a small household, and with a patient so dangerously ill. And then 
she was obliged to leave Marie also, for two hours every day, for her re- 
ligious exercises. Her wages were higher than the wages of unavowed 
nurses ; being six, instead of five francs a day. But it was thought more 
proper, more convenable, thata young lady like Marie should have a Sister 
asa sick nurse. And des convenances are the altars of French society ; 
commanding martyrs as well as worshippers. 

M. Adolphe, the doctor with a thick browa beard and moustache, soon 
took a great interest in Marie—as indeed, who would not ?—in all her de- 
lirious distress, such a dear, good, loving child! And as his interest in his 

atient increased, his disapprobation of her nurse increased with it. He 
me very cross and fault-finding, so that the Sister Sainte Agathe cal- 

led him a great idiot—for which she had to say two aves, and the litany 
of Sainte Vierge at four o’clock in the morning, and to have only bread 


and vegetables—no eggs—on a Friday. He told her that she did not take | fac 


enought care of Mademoiselle Marie; and that he was not always sure 
that his potions were given at the right moment, or his cataplasms taken 
off when he ordered. It was frightful and desolating, and he wished they 
had a nurse with a little less re igion, and a little more good sense. He 
had a great respect and a high consideration for the sisters of charity ; but 
the ecclesiastical exercises of some among them were sadly in a doctor’s 
way. The Sister, who was a heavy woman, and who had become a sister 
more for a meyers than from any religious conviction, promised to her- 
self not to forget what M. Adolphe said ; and, with true woman’s tact, ap- 

to have buried everything in oblivion, but was watching eagerly 
for her hour of retribution. 

Marie did not die. M. Adolphe’s prescriptions did her no harm, if they 
did her no good ; and sister Agathe hung round her neck three little me- 
dals blessed by the Pope ; which she said would preserve her. And, when 
Marie was pronounced out of danger, she told her that the medallions had 
saved her, not the doctor. Marie wondered which it was, but the Curé 
said it was neither: the masses in St. Philippe had done all. Marie be- 
lieved each in turn, and ended by a mixture of the whole. 

“ You are better, Mademoiselle?’ said M. Adolphe, And Marie looked 
up and smiled. This was her second day of getting up. 

“ Yes,”’ she said, “‘ I am almost well.” 

“Not quite yet. You cannot dispense with my visits for some time to 
come. Unless you wish it, Mademoiselle?” he was rather pale as he 


e. 

“I do not want you to leave me, Monsieur. When you have left me I 
shall be very dull and lonely.”” And Marie turned to him affectionately, 
like a child. 

The Sister woke up from a doze. It was after dinner, and she had been 
pe The Sister always weat to sleep after dinner—especially on meat 

ys. 

“ Madame, your hour of prayer has come,” said M. Adolphe. 

The watch on the chimney-piece pointed to the hour. The one in M. 
Adolphe’s pocket was half-an-hour behind. 

“1 did not think it was so late!” exclaimed the Sister shuffling ‘about 
the room. “And you, Monsieur ? . 

“ And I remain with Mademoiselle.” 

The Sister Sainte Agathe was disturbed. || 

“ And you remain, Monsieur?” 





“Why yes, Madame! It is necessary.” ...) 

“ But not proper, Monsieur.” 
rh Suffer me to attend to my patient according to my own ideas, Ma- 

me. 

“ Certainly, Monsieur ; but I shall send in the servant.” 

M. Adolphe looked annoyed. But French convenance put its iron claw 
on him, and he was obliged to submit. 

“Certainly, Madame. Send in Josephine.” ? 

So the Sister went away, and Josephine came in with her work. She 
was embroidering a cap, and doing it very well. 

“ Josephine, my child, is the dose of lime flowers prepared?” asked M. 
Adolphe. Josephine was a tall, elegant, black-eyed Parisian girl, a terri- 
ble thief, but very complaisant. ae ; 

“ No, Monsieur, but I will go and prepare it immediately.” 

Josephine retired from the room, with a glance at Marie from her broad 
bold eyes that told volumes. But M. Adolphe was looking at Marie, and 
Marie was looking on the ground, and neither of them saw her. 

M. Adolphe was feeling Marie’s pulse. The pulse was quick, and the 
bright fever spots in her cheeks were very red. M. Adolphe mixed some 
orange flower with sugared water, and gave it to her. 

« You are still nervous, Mademoiselle.” 

“ Yes, Monsieur.” 

“ And your head is hot.” 

He put his hand on her forehead. 

“ It does not ache now, Monsieur.” 

“Ts my hand cool ?” 

She placed her hand upon his and pressed it against her brow eagerly. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘ it does me good !”’ 

M. Adolphe became suddenly eloquent and excited. “ It does you good,” 
he said, “ because I wish to do you good: because I pour out my soul in 
every breath, in every word, in every look and touch: because I have 
transfused my life into your sinking heart, and made you mine by this 
gift of strength and health : because I love you better than my own soul. 
That is why I do you good.” ; 

“ You love me, then!” half sobbed Marie, “ and it is your love that has 
cured me!” 

And for further expression of gratitude and joy the poor child—weak- 
ened and feeble in spite of M. Adolphe’s boast-—burst into tears, and sobbed 
as if she had been struck by a misfortune. The stone was cast into the 
water, and the still lake woke up into a stormy sea, where would be peace 
and quiet no more. 

It was very imprudent of M. Adolphe to make this declaration to a girl 
lying on the outskirts of a bad fever, when a very small excitement would 
have thrown her back into the danger from which she had just escaped. 
But with all his goodness—and he was dearly good--M. Adolphe was both 
impetuous and unreflecting, and had never accustomed himself to com- 
mand an impulse, whatever it might be. However, he did not work much 
mischief; for Marie’s happiness buoyed her up over the dangerous excite- 
ment; and although she suffered from a temporary increase of fever, she 
soon got over it and was all the better afterwards. 

Sister Agatha foundit out. Marie, as a gage d’amour—the most sacred 
she possessed—gave M. Adolphe one of her little medallions. And the 
Sister missed it. 

‘* Where has it gone to, wretched child? What has become ofthe blessed 
medallion? O, what a huge, enormous sin you have committed !” 

““T gave it to M. Adolphe, Madame.” 

“ A demoiselle give presents to a young unmarried man! Fie, then!” 

“T gave it out of gratitude, Madame.” 

“My little one, you need show your gratitude only in paying M. 
Adolphe’s bill. You need not give him medals.” 

‘** He wished it, Madame.” 

‘Oh! he wished it, Mademoiselle ?” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“ Out of gratitude, alse, Mademoiselle ?’”’ The Sister’s voice was thickly 
satirical. Marie was silent. 

‘You love M. Adolphe, then?’ 

Still silent. 

‘“« And he loves you ?” 

Not a word. 

‘* Mademoiselle, M. Adolphe must be dismissed.” 

“No, Madame.” 

* T insist, Mademoiselle.” 

“‘T cannot obey, Madame.” 

“ Well! I shall go then to Madame, his mother, and demand his instant 
dismissal from her! I came to nurse a sick person, not to favour a court- 
ship. Reflect, Mademoiselle, on my position.” 

“ Oh Madame! my mother!—dear Sainte Agathe !—do not destroy me! 
—-do not quite kill me! Oh, Sainte Agathe, do not go to Madame 
Adolphe! She will take away her son, and that would kill me!’”’ And 
poor little Marie wrung her hands. 

But the Sister was a rigid person with severe notions of duty—ir other 
people. No prayers were availing. She shook her head mournfully, de- 
clared she was in despair, but was none the less resolved. Off she went to 
Madame Adolphe to detail all she knew of her son’s love-lorn proceed- 
ings. 

Madame Adolphe was shocked—-grieved—terrified—-agonized. Beinga 
woman of superstitious imagination she asked earnestly if Marie possessed 
any philtre, any charm, by which she had worked on M. Adolphe. The 
Sister considered the matter attentively ; but told her ‘ No!’’ for even if 
she had possessed any, those three blessed medallions would have nullified 
it. This silenced the suspicion effectually ; and Madame Adolphe kissed 
the Sister on both cheeks, in joyful gratitude that she had hung the three 
medals round Marie’s neck. However Madame Adolphe had but one 
path to take, and it must be taken resolutely. She had other views for 
her son. Madame Dufour’s daughter had twenty thousand francs, and 
Madame Dufour had been very amiable to them lately. Madame de Vigny 
had fifteen thousand francs a year, and arich bachelor uncle, and Madame 
de Vigny had gsked after M. Adolphe yesterday, and invited him to a 
party. No: Madame Adolphe had other views for her Jules, and could 
not possibly entertain the idea of a little Mademoiselle Marie, Protestant, 
dowerless ; and, as far as she knew, without expectations. In France, as 
it is the mothers who marry their sons, and not the sons who marry them- 
selves, Madame Adolphe’s views were paramount, and Mademoiselle Marie 
must be forgotten. 

Jules came home, and his mother welcomed him stiffly. 

** My mother, what has vexed you ?”’ he said, eating his sorrel soup very 
hot. It wasa fast day, and they had a refreshing soup made of green 
leaves and milk. 

“ My heart is full, Jules,” 

“What has happened, mother ?” 

“ The Sister Sainte Agathe, my son””—The blood came into M. Adolphe’s 


e. 
“ Well, what of the Sister Sainte Agathe ?” 

“ She has shown me my son’s heart.”’ 

M. Adolphe attempted a pleasantry. 

‘‘T assure you, mother, the old Sainte showed you a counterfeit. I pos- 
sess my own heart ; she has not got it.” 

The pleasantry fell dead. 

“We are talking of business, Jules,’ said the lady severely ; aud M. 
Jules bowed an apology. 

“You love your young patient, my son. The Sister has told me— 
worthy woman—that you have even committed the sin of giving or of 
taking a gage @’amour from her. You know Jules, it is necessary that 
you should marry with money. Now, what marriage portion has this Ma- 
demoiselle Marie?” 

“Her beauty and her virtue, my mother.” 

“Her beauty will not keep the house, my son, nor educate your chil- 
dren ; for her virtue—that may pass. The less it is inquired into the 
better. 

“‘ Mother!—how can you, who are so good and kind, say such a cruelty 
—such a sin 2” ‘ 

“It is true, my son. Did not her friend and patroness Madame Dupuy 
dismiss her because of her incautious—you see I use mild words—conduct 
towards the Comte her husband ?” 

“It is a falsehood, mother, indeed !” 

, dear Jules, you have lost your head. Take some medicine and go 
to bed.’ 

“Mother! You speak as if I were still tied to your apron strings! I 
am too old to be treated as a baby now!” 

“ At any rate, my dear Jules, I shall treat you so much like a baby as 
to use my legal power for your good. I forbid you to marry that girl. I 
will never consent to a ridiculous union, which will destroy our position 
and make my grandchildren beggars.”’ 

. Madame Adolphe walked out of the room, and forbade her son to follow 
er. 

You may marry in France, certainly, without the consent of your pa- 
rents—you cannot marry in an ordinary way without that consent, if yon 
are a man forty years of age and upwards—after three acts of somma- 





tions respectueuses ; that is, supposing you are twenty-five years old. But, 
then, if you have recourse to these respectful summonses, you break with 





your family for ever; you make an open rupture, and create a public 
scandal ; and no French father or mother will forgive you. M. Jules was 
in a terrible condition, therefore. He loved his mother tenderly, and he 
could not make up his mind to a respectful summons. He knew too well 
to dream of her consent to a marriage which had only love and poverty 
for its foundation, now that she had unfolded before im her more am- 
bitious projects. No; Madame Adolphe, with her beautiful toilette and 
pleasant manners, was a block of adamant in her will. Jules was forced 
to obey or to defy her ; and good, soft-hearted, bearded Jules could not 
make up his mind to do that. 

He went and told Marie, and Marie decided for him. They bade each 
other a sad adieu ; Jules going back to his mother a sulky, peevish, irrita- 
ble man, and Marie retreating into her little sorrowful apartments—her 
two rooms and a kitchen—as still and as retired as a veiled nun. Nothing 
could equal the melancholy of her life in her smal] apartments, four stories 
high, where she and Josephine lived. She very seldom went out ; and all 
through the long winter sat, with her saddened thoughts and sorrowed 
love, wondering why she still lived, after having been so near death. 

A letter in an unknown hand, and with a broad black seal, came to 
“Miss Mary Maconnell” one day. It was written on thick English paper, 
was unpaid and cost her thirty-two sous. On opening it she read that her 
father’s brother, Hugh, had died without a will, and that therefore bis pro- 
perty had fallen to her and Emilie, as his next of kin, without any other 
claimants to interfere. The housekeeper with the cherry ribbons was not 
mentioned even ina codicil. Nor the parrot. 

The news soon spread in the Quartier, and came in turn to Madame 
Adolphe. 

“ Here’s a lucky circumstance !’’ cried Madame Adolphe, when the 
bath-woman in the Rue de Courcelles told her that Mademoiselle Marie 
had inherited an enormous fortune. “ Behold us all content!” 

Madame Adolphe was suddenly enraptured. That dear Marie ; so good 
80 patient ; so self-sacrificing. Madame Adolphe had never any objection 
to Marie personally. It was only Marie’s poverty. Rich, she became a 
once the most beautiful and charming young person in the neighbour- 
hood ; one whose acquaintance Madame Adolphe must really cultivate. 

She caught up her petticoats on her left side in the marvellous 
manner of the French women, tripped away from the bath over the swim- 
ming gutters and filthy streets, without picking up a speck of mud, and 
hurried home. Just as Jules entered after a long days work among hoop- 
ing-cough. 

** Jules, my child, do you know the news ?” 

“No mother,” said Jules, sulkily. 

He had never been the same son as formerly—had ceased to be the af- 
fectionate, gentle, respectful person that most well-nurtured Frenchmen 
are—honour to them for it!—had grown cold, and sullen, and ‘wayward, 
and led his mother but a poor life. 

“ And you do not know—the little Marie—your ancient friend and 
patient?” 

“Why speak of her, mother? 

* Because I have news that will delight you.”’ 

“Delight me / Married, perhaps ?” 

* Perhaps so, my son,”’ said Madame Adolphe, settling her cap It was 
trimmed with voilets, and was very becoming. 


“Oh, mother, how cruel you are!” said Jules, the tears coming into his , 


honest eyes. “I have obeyed you faithfully, and sacrificed my own in- 
clinations to your wishes. You ought to spare me mockery and irony !”’ 

Madame Adolphe’s lips quivered, and tearscame into her eyes too. 
From sympathy she put her arms round her son’s neck and kissed him. 

** Forgive me, Jules, for all the pain I have caused you. It was for your 
own good. But come with me to the little Marie. She is rich, and you 
can marry her now, without wronging her children and destroying your 
self. Come? We will both ask her for her love ; and she shall find a 
mother, and a fond one, on the day when she accepts you as her husband. 
Come, my Jules, let me make the little one happy, and let me take back 
my old place in my son’s heart through the gentle mediatorship of his 
wife !”’ 

That night a blessed soul shone brilliant with joy. like a star through 
the dark sky of life ; ahappy heart, freighted with love and hope, floated 
down the rushing stream of sorrow, to ascend it no more. Marie, kneel- 
ing in the moonlight, thanked God for the suffering she had passed, 
since by that suffering, she said, she knew better what was her present 
bliss. 

After all the different formalities had been complied with, after the con- 
sent of mamma had been duly notified, and the certificate of birth and 
baptism had been obtained for the civil marriage ; and after all the re- 
ligious rites had been complied with, Jules and Marie were married. All 
the faubourg went to Saint Philippe to see the wedding. Marie was pro- 
nounced charming and perfectly dressed ; and, to mark the public approbag 
tion of the whole affair, the guéte—or collection for the poor made by ona 
of the bridesmaids—was larger than it had been since the great lady of 
the Quartier was married last year. 


———_——_—_——_— 


THE ORIGINAL DORADO. 


In these latter days of Californian and Australian discovery, it is hardly 
needful to tell anybody that the name or expression * El Dorado” is ap- 
plied figuratively to signify a golden territory. It may likewise be known 
that there formerly prevailed a strong belief in the existence of a king- 
dom or country so denominated, but which, through a dissemination of 
correcter notions of geography, has long since come to be regarded as a 
purely fabulous and imaginary region. But with respect to the origin of 
the fable, and how it gained currency and credibility among mankind, we 
apprehend the generality of people are but imperfectly informed. Nor is 
it likely to be known, except among persons whose reading has diverged 
into curious particulars, that frequent and considerable expeditions have 
been fitted out by different nations, and sent forth in search of this extra- 
ordinary locality ; the object in most cases being either to plunder or co- 
lonise it. It is true, all this was done some centuries ago; but we learn 
from so late a traveller as Humboldt, that whilst engaged in exploring 
the countries of the upper Orinoco, he found the ancient belief to be still 
to some extent lingering. As the inquiry is in many respects interesting, 
it may not be amiss to bring together in a summary form such informa- 
tion as modern travellers and scholars have acquired, and recorded in 
writings relating directly or indirectly to the subject. It was pretty tho- 
roughly investigated some years ago by Mr. Macvey Napier, in his elabo- 
rate essay on Sir Walter Raleigh, published in the Edinburgh Review, 
and since republished in a volume with an article on Lord Bacon; so, with 
his assistance, making use of his references, and relying on him mainly as 
an authority, we proceed to give an outline ofthe stery. = 

In all ages of the world there appears to have been a belief in some un- 
discovered and blissful region, which particularly engaged the attention 
and speculation of historians, mariners, conquerors, and generally such 
as delighted in the marvellous. The shape this belieftook in the sixteenth 
century would seem to have been determined by the discoveries and con- 
quests the Spaniards were at that time making in America. It was in the 
histories of these discoveries that European people first began to hear of a 
remote and extraordinary sovereignty which was supposed to be teeming 
with the precious metals, and for which the Spanish adventurers had long 
in vain been seeking. Their expeditions in quest of it had been made in 
various directions, and had been turned latterly to the interior of the im- 
mense region lying between the Orinoco and the Amazons. The rocks 
were represented as being impregnated with gold, the veins of which lay 
so near the surface as to give to ita perpetual resplendency. The capital, 
Manoa, was described as consisting of houses whose roof-tiles were plates 
of gold ; and it was said to be built upon a vast and brilliant lake called 
Parima, the very sands of which wore golden. The name given to this so- 
vereignty was El Dorado, which thenceforth became the seat of an aggre- 
gation of fables, all tending to magnify its greatness, and to surround it 
with a nimbus or glory of enchantment. Its magnificence was partly as- 
cribed to the flight of a younger brother of the last Inca of Peru, who, at 
the time of the Spanish conquest, was supposed to have retired thither, ac- 
companied by multitudes of followers, and laden with enormous treasures. 

As the position of El Dorado was utterly unknown, the term was not 
originally used to designate any particular place, but was held to signify 
generally the “ gilded” or the “ golden,” and is understood to bave had 
various applications, According to some, it was first used to denote a 
certain religious observance among the natives. The chief-priest, it is 
said, after performing his oblations at the altar, and anointing his body, 
covered it with gold-dust so as to make it shine, and was hence called the 
gilded man. But in whatever way the term originated, the fable appears 
clearly to have referred to some particular place. the situation of which 
was transferred from one quarter to another, according to the state of 
opinion or belief for the time being. The whole of the country of Guiana 
was thus sometimes designated El Dorado ; but we learn that the name 
came to be assigned successively to different quarters of that region, and 
that the expeditions in search of it varied accordingly. In the and 
part of the sixteenth century, it was generally believed to be somewhere 
in the interior of Guiana, and the researches of modern travellers would 
seem to place it in the eastern portion of the country, on an isthmus be- 
tween the sources of the Rio Essequibo and the Rio Branco. This isthmus 
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is styled by Humboldt “ the classical soil of the Dorado of Parima; and he 
conceives that he has here discovered the groundwork of the fiction. The 
picture presented in the fable is that of a district whose gold-roofed capi- 
tal was built upon an extensive lake, and whose rocks indicated the pre- 
sence of a marvellous abundance of the precious metals. As the tract or 
spot of country just mentioned answers to this description, Humboldt con- 
cludes it to be the locality pointed at in the vague aspirations of adventu- 
rers. Here he found a river called Parima, and a small lake conn cted 
with it named Amucu, which is occasionally swollen by inundations, a 
circumstance considered basis enough on which to account for the belief 
in the “ great lake” referred to in the fiction; and in the “ islets and 
rocks of mica-slate and tale which rise up within and around the latter, 
reflecting from their shining surfaces the rays of an ardent sun.” we have 
evidently “ materials out of which to forth that gorgeous capital, whose 
temples and houses were overlaid with plates of beaten gold.” We may 
judge of the brilliancy of these appearances from the statement made by 
Humboldt, that the natives ascribed the lustre of the Magellanic clouds or 
nebule of the southern hemisphere, to the dazzling refiections produced 
by them. 

ys these details, a later traveller, M. de Pons, concurs; and it seems to 
be concluded, that in all probability they point to the true origin of the 
fable. “It is in such suppositions alone that any explanation can be 
found of some historical recitals seemingly unquestionable. Such are 
those regarding the noted expedition of the German adventurer, Phi- 
lip von Huten, undertaken in 1541, and fully detailed by Piedrahita, one 
of the Spanish historians of America. From his narrative, it appears 
that Vou Huten and his companions averred that they were prevented 
by a body of ferocious Indians, with whom they had a long aad bloody 
conflict, from reaching a place containing structures whose roofs appeared 
to them to shine with all the brilliancy of gold. Unless we suppose this 
story to be a fabrication, which does not appear warrantable, occurring as 
it does in the work of a respectable historian, there is no way of account- 
ing for it but by referring to illusions of the kind above described.” 

The notion of El Dorado, then, was a geographical fiction, engendered 
in lively imaginations by peculiar and indefinite appearances. No fiction 
perhaps, ever occasioned so vast a waste of human life. “ Yet so differ- 
ently has it been viewed by different minds, that whilst one set of Spanish 
religionists reprobate it as the device of the Evil Spirit to lare mankind 
to their destruction, another hail itas a benevolent expedient of the Deity 
to diffuse the light of the Gospel amongst the heathens of America. A 
history of the expeditions in search of El Dorado would form a singularly 
curious and interesting volume......There is nothing in romance to sur- 
pass the dangers, privations, and sufferings to which they gave rise. Yet 
neither the disasters, nor even the almost destruction of many, prevented 
others from being undertaken. It mattered not that all returned discom- 
fited and disappointed ; adventurers followed in quick succession—the 
last always deluding themselves with the hope that the discovery of El 
Dorado would ultimately be achieved.” 

Among the various expeditions undertaken, there was one entered upon 
in 1595 under the command of no less a person than Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Some years before, he had received accounts of Guiana of a very flatter- 
ing description ; and entertaining ambitious schemes of colonisation, he 
flattered himself that he should be able, by the acquisition of that country, 
to extend the sphere of English industry and commerce, render London 
the mart of the choicest productions of the new world, and annex to the 
crown a region which, besides its great colonial recommendations, would 
enable England to command the chief possessions of her greatest enemy, 
the Spaniard, whose principal resources were derived from those distant 
quarters. Thus it will be seen that Raleigh’s project embracad aims of a 
higher and more comprehensive order than those which were commonly 
entertained in regard to such expeditions—few of them having any further 
object than the rapid accumulation of the precious metals, which were 
then generally considered to constitute and contain within themselves the 
sole elements of wealth. 

Raleigh’s preparations were conducted upon an extensive scale, and 
attracted conside-able notice from his countrymen. A year before he set 
out upon his voyage, and while his arrangements were in progress, he had 
despatched a vessel to Trinidad under the direction of a skilful sailor, 
Captain Whiddon, to make inquiries as to the entrances to the Orinoco ; 
but, as afterwards appeared without obtaining any useful information. 
Unfavourable rumours seem to have been circulated respecting the objects 
of the enterprise. Nevertheless, on the 9th of February in the year afore- 
said, the adventurer set sail from Plymouth with five vessels, having on 
board, besides mariners, about 100 soldiers, with their officers, and a few 
gentlemen volunteers. Singular to say, to the expense of this expedition 
for the discovery of El Dorado, the Lord Higk Admiral of the day and Sir 
Robert Cecil were contributors—a circumstauce which shews how univer- 
sal must then have been the faith in its existence. 

Towards the end of March, the expedition arrived at Trinidad, where 
some incidents of a rather romantic and dramatic cast occurred. Raleigh 
made a prisoner of the governor of the island, Don Antonia de Berrio, a 
personage who had already attempted the discovery of El Dorado, and 
who was now preparing to set off a second time to seek it. Berrio, it 
seems, had broken faith with Captain Whiddon the year before by seizing 
some of his men, after pledging his word of honour for their safety ; and 
Raleigh, as well to be revenged for the offence, as to prevent a surprise 
which he had heard was meditated against himself, contrived, by an adroit 
movement, to get possession of the small town of St. Joseph, and along 
with it the person of the governor. 

Sir Walter relates, that finding his prisoner to be “a gentleman of great 
assuredness and of a great heart,’’ he treated him “ according to his rank 
and deserts.” Their intercourse would seem to have become even confi- 
dential and familiar ; for Berrio, having no suspicion that the other was a 
rival in the same adventure, freely communicated all the knowledge he 
had acquired during his previous expedition, together with his plans for 
the further prosecution of hisdesign. Raleigh at length informed his cap- 
tive friend thathe also was in quest of El] Dorado, and was then on his 
way toseekit. Berrio, in his simplicity, had all along supposed Sir Wal- 
ter had been going to Virginia. Their conversations hereupon assumed 
another aspect. ‘ Berrio,’”’ says Raleigh, “‘ was stricken with a great mel- 
ancholy and sadness, and used all the arguments he could to dissuade me ; 
and also assured the gentlemen of my company that it would be labour 
lost, and that they would suffer many miseries if they proceeded,” This 
prediction was subsequently verified, although it was not delivered in 
good faith, nor was anyway anticipated by the predictor ; Berrio being 
then, in fact determined to go forward with his project, and having already 
despatched an officer to Spain to levy men, and make other preparations 
for carrying it into effect. Multitudes were persuaded to embark in it ; 
but ultimately Berrio’s second undertaking, like all preceding ones 
proved utterly abortive in results. 

Raleigh’s expedition, as as we have hinted, was not a whit more suc- 
cessful. Leaving Trinidad, he proceeded safely to the mouths of the Ori- 
noco ; but in attempting to ascend the main stream of the river, it was 
found that his ships drew too much water to admit of being used for such 
& purpose ; and accordingly it was necessary to leave them at anchor, and 
have recourse to boats. About a hundred persons embarked in a number 
of these hazardous conveyances, and in these they continued to navigate 
the river for a month ; “ sometimes under a burning sun, sometimes under 
torrents of rain, with no other resting-places but the hard boards, and no 
accommodations but what were common to all. Raleigh’s account of 
their progress through the labyrinth formed by the numerous outlets of 
the great stream ; of their alternate hopes and fears, wants and fortuitous 
supplies ; of the aspects of the country and its productions ; and of their 
entrance at last into the grand channel of the majestic Orinoco, is full of 
interest and variety ; occasionally containing descriptive passages of much 
beauty, joined with traits of almost inconceivable credulity, and frequent 
asseverations of his belief in the commercial resources and metallic riches of 
the vast region through which its sea-like waters roll. After ascending 
the river about sixty leagues according to Humboldt’s estimate, its rapid 
aud terrific rise rendered it necessary to redescend.” Being thus obliged 
to turn his back upon El Dorado, and to leave a region for the first time 
beheld by any of his countrymen, Raleigh formally bound the natives, 
with whom he had entered into friendly intercourse, to remain faithful to 
his sovereign, and in her name and behalf took possession of the country. 

After his return to England, about the close of the sammer of 1595, 
Raleigh wrote and published an account of his voyage, under the title of 
The Discovery of the Large, Rich and Beautiful Empire of Guiana-- 
an empire of which the generality of his countrymen had at that time 
never heard. Before the end of the same year, he despatched a vessel for 
the purpose of procuring further information, and in the year following 
fitted out another. The first was commanded by one of his most noted 
followers, Captain Keymis, who shared alike the enlightened and the chi- 
merical views of his illustrious leader ; and who, on bis return, published 
an account of his voyage, wherein, as Humboldt affirms, he indicates the 
very locality before spoken of as the one which his own inquiries had 
pointed out as the seat of El Dorado. 

Raleigh’s accouut abounds in fabulous statements, which have been re- 
garded by many as deliberate falsehoods of his own coining ; others have 
simply questioned his fidelity in reciting them as conformable to bis own 
belief; but in reality there seems no sufficient reason to doubt his perfect 














faith in the existence ofall the marvels he relates. When accused of inten- 
tional misrepresentation by the detractors of the day, he pertinently 
enough replied : “ Weak policy it would be in me to betray myself or m 
country with imaginations; neither am I so far in love with that watch- 
ing, care, peril, disease, bad fare, and other mischiefs that accompany such 
voyages, as to woo myself again into any of them, were I not assured that 
the sun covereth not so much riches in any other part of the earth.” 
Later accounts of Guiana have shewn that these confident averments re- 
specting the riches of the country are far from being true, but i: need not 
be thence inferred that he designedly misrepresented it. Other travellers, 
whose good faith has not been questioned, shared precisely the same con- 

ictions. Francis Sparrey. who resided for some years in Guiana, repre- 
sents a particular part of the country as abounding in “ mines of white 
stone, in which are much natural and fine gold, which runneth between 
the stones like veins.” Sir Robert Harcourt, who made a voyage thither 
fourteen years after Raleigh, makes a similar statement. He likewise 
signifies his belief in the existence of ihe imaginary El Dorado; stating 
seriously that he directed some of his followers “ to go up into the high 
country, and to find out the city of Manoa, mentioned by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh in his Discourse.” Thus it will be seen that, even among English- 
men, the belief in this gorgeous and extraordinary capital and kingdom 
was quite common, and that as yet its existence had not begun to be se- 
riously questioned. 

Indeed, Raleigh and his contemporaries were not the latest of believers. 
We are informed that, even down to “ the middle of the last century, 
works were erected at great expense by some Spanish projectors, for the 
purpose of subjecting these supposed auriferous rocks to the chemical 
processes n to smelting ; and it was only after a series of expen- 
sive attempts, that these labours were found to be fallacious and unavail- 
ing.”’ These and other failures began at length to cast a doubt both on 
the reality of El Dorado, aud on the existence of the precious metals in 
Guiana. The marvellous capital, remaining through successive years 
undiscovered, and, to all appearances, undiscoverable, it began to be a 
question among geographers, whether such a ey” any actual place or 
being in the nature and possibilities of things. De Laet, we believe, was 
the first to raise the question, in a work published in 1633. Acuna, how- 
ever, writing in 1640, expresses a hope that God may one day enable man- 
kind to arrive at the truth concerning it. Nearly a century afterwards, 
Gumilla, the learned Jesuit before referred to, unhesitatingly declared his 
adoption of the old belief. He had never seen the place, nor exactly seen 
anybody who had ; but the rumours of its existence were still so strong, 
as to induce him to believe that it must be standing somewhere as a visi- 
ble reality. The fable likewise obtained a degree of credit in other quar- 
ters, sufficient to imply at least the suspicion that it might be founded on 
some sort of basis. hen Condamine arrived at Para, he met a Dutch 
surgeon, named Hortsman, who, in 1740, had made a journey in search of 
El Dorado, proceeding, through incredible privations and fatigues, “ as 
far as the Rio Negro, where his bootless —— terminated.” His ac- 
count of the journey, which he shewed to Condamine, was long afterwards 
seen by Humboldt when in that quarter of the world. ‘“ It may, indeed, 
be safely stated,’ observes Napier, ‘“‘ that El Dorado was treated respect- 
fully, and its existence viewed as at least doubtful, in most of the general 
repositories of information, up to the middle of the eighteenth century.... 
Humboldt informs us, that, between 1766 and 1777, Don Manuel Centu- 
rion, then governor of Spanish Guiana, displayed a zeal for the discovery 
of El Dorado, worthy of the brightest era of the fable. It was then that 
the false reports of a native Indian induced a small body of colonists once 
more to set out upon this luckless enterprise ; and only one of their num- 
ber, Don Antonio Santos, returned to recount the disasters which had left 
him sole survivor of an expedition which crowned more than two centu- 
ries of pernicious delusion. An alluring phantom, operating upon the love 
of the marvellous and the love of gain, thus long beguiled and mocked 
the world, and transmitted to posterity a tragic tale eo singular, that all 
sympathy for the miseries it cites, is extinguished in the ridicule with 
which they are now regarded.” 

It is probable that this enterprise of the small body of Spanish colonists, 
of whom only one survived to tell the tale, wes the last that was seriously 
undertaken in search of El Dorado. As the country of Guiana came to be 
more thoroughly explored, the delusion naturally gave place to the clearer 
knowledge of its resources thus obtained. El Dorado, with its imagina 
allurements, became a myth, a mere figure of speech, a recognised impal- 
pability, and declared creatidn of the fancy ; and in that character only 
is the memory of it now preserved. The whole notion was a fiction—an 
extravagant and unsubstantial dream ; but it stimulated adventurers to 
hazardous toils and explorations, which perhaps might not, except for it, 
have been so early undertaken; and thus, though a delusion in itself, it 
contributed indirectly to the gaining of a more perfect intimacy with un- 
travelled regions of the world, and directed men to the sight of such na- 
tural resources and advantages as the scene, in which imagination placed 
it, did actually present. In the great round of civilisation, the human 
race is often led through its fantasies and aberrations, to the ultimate pur- 
suit of benefits which it did not contemplate, and of which it had ori- 
ginally no conception. 


DWARFS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


What subject is there over which brooding and prolific fancy has not 
thrown its colours? Its ideal creations are of all kinds. Now it magnifies, 
and now it dwarfs the ordinary proportions of things. Always exagge- 
rating realities, it makes them either very small, or very large; very 
bright, or very dark. And extending its transmuting wand over human 
beings as well as over inanimate subjects, itevokesa giant or a dwarf. 
Poetry, fancy’s tongue, even in her earliest words, fabled of diminutive 
races of men, partly in sport and partly in scorn, Homer, amid his gods 
and heroes, condescended to speak of the legendary conflicts of the pigmies 
with the cranes :— 

Thus by their leader’s care each martial band 

Moves into ranks, and stretches o’er the land ; 

With shouts the Trojans, rushing from afar, 

Proclaim their motions, and provoke the war : 

So when inclement winters vex the plain 

With piercing frosts, or thick-descending rain, 

To warmer scenes the cranes embodied fly 

With noise and order through the midway sky ; 

To plemy nations wounds and death they bring, 

And all the war descends upon the wing.—Jiad III, 1-7. 

These pigmies were people about eighteen fingers high. Their height 
is indicated in their name; for the Greek pygmé denotes the length 
of the forearm, from the point of the elbow to the joint of the fist. 
Their abode is placed by Homer near his fabulous and mystic ocean. Later 
writers, less indefinite as to the locality, place them in the interior of Af- 
rica, on toward Ethiopia, near the sources of the Nile ; whither the cranes 
came from the north to contend with them for the products of the earth. 
Strabo, with an affectation of accuracy, divides pigmies into two classes ; 
of which one contained those which were three spans high, and the other 
those which were five spans high. “ It was,’’ he gravely states, “the for- 
mer who fought with the cranes.” Ctesias describes a similar race of 
dwarfs as existing in India. Other authors speak of the northern pigmies, 
who dwelt near the legendary Thulé ; as well asa race of pigmies in Caria, 
in Asia Minor. Ovid, and other ancient poets, found the pigmies suitable 
employment, or turned them to account as playthings for their wit. A 
favourite amusement with them was to contrast their petty proportion 
with the huge and brawny dimensions of Hercules. 

When a better acquaintance with the earth and its inhabitants had 
caused these fables to fall into disrepute, or consigned them to the domain 
of mythology, grave history began to speak of dwarfs, without, however, 
discriminating between the fabulous and the true. According to the defl- 
nition of Aulus Gellius, dwarfs were human beings of a short and low sta- 
ture, standing but little above the soil. In this description he followed 
the popular view of dwarfs, according to which, the name is given to In- 
dividuals of the human race, the size of whom is much below the middle 
size of their race. But in scientific language, the application of the word 
dwarf is restricted to the instances on which the diminutiveness of the sta- 
ture depends on the small volume of all the parts of the body; so that a 
general reduction of size, in due proportion to the several members, is pre- 
served. Buffon and others have attempted more precision. Proceeding 
on the assumption that the normal height of human beings varies from 
four to six feet, they consider as giants all whose height is above six feet, 
and as dwarfs, all whose height is under four feet. a 

In the period of the degeneracy of the Roman people it is, that dwarfs 
come into prominence on the page of history. With worn and degraded 
affections, the voluptuous Romans wearied of natural and ordinary plea- 
sures, sought excitement in what was strange, unusual, deformed, and 
monstrous. Not satisfied with the rare instances of dwarfs which nature 
presented, men, greedy of gain, made it a trade to produce dwarfs, in 
order to pander to the perverted taste or the brutal passions of the great 
and the opulent. By confining individuals of diminutive size in boxes, 
made for the purpose, and by the use of bandages devised $0 as to hinder 
the natural growth, they produced monstrosities, and made themselves 
guilty of a species of slow homicide. Pleasures prepared by this horri- 
ble and disgraceful art were worthy of princes whose souls, at once igno- 





y | sought these gratifications, the emperors Tiberius, Domitian, and 





ble and atrocious, aimed to diversify the indulgences of debauchery by 
the sight of pain and blood. Accordingly, among those who most eagerly 
elio- 
pe have precedence. Tiberius admitted to his table a dwarf, in whom 
e tolerated great license of speech ; and who, with a bratality not unlike 
his master’s, hastened the execution of a citizen charged with a political 
misdemeanor. Domitian collected a number of dwarfs, in order to form 
of them a troop of diminutive gladiators. Following his example, Helio- 
gabalus defiled his court with male and female dwarfs, Mare Asher is 
recorded as having in his house a dwarf less than two feet high. en 
Augustus exhibited on the stage a young man of good family of similar 
stature, and who weighed only seventeen pounds. Pliny mentions the 
Roman knights, whose height was about three feet. According to Cham- 
pollion, the Egyptian princes also had their dwarfs. Among the Turks, 
dwarfs were sought for as objects of amusement. On the conquest of 
Mexico, the Spaniards found in the palace of Montezuma several dwarfs, 
who had been purchased for the amusement of the sovereign. Thus, in 
ancient, as well as modern times, in the new world as well as the old, 
dwarfs have been sought for, and kept in mansions and in palaces for the 
amusement of princes and the derision of courtiers. Such is the perversity 
of the human will. 

In moderm times a better spirit has prevailed—which, however, is not 
without its exceptions. When toward the end of the seventeenth cent 
the fashion of “court fools,” as the phrase was, began to decline, dw: 
were employed in their stead to diversify the routine, and relieve the 
tedium of noble or royal existence. By &.. of contrast, those pitable 
manikins enhanced the pleasures of elevated rank, according to the w 
“T think of what I am in seeing what thou art.’ Catherine de Medic 
“ar together a number of male and female dwarfs, between couples 
of whom she formed marriages, which, however, remained sterile. More 
recently dwarfs have become purely objects of curiosity. By men of 
science, however, their conformation and history have of late been care- 
fully studied, and valuable instruction in physiology has been gained. In 
this case as in others, it has been found that for a complete and useful know- 
ledge of nature, nature must be investigated in departures from its ordi- 
nary forms, and in the infraaions of its own laws. The moral philosopher, 
too, has found his account in os observing the influences produced on 
character by the disturbing and modifying causes put into operation by 
dwarfism. This branch of study has been far from pleasurable, seeing 
that the littleness of mind which commonly characterizes the dwarf, be- 
getting vanity, presumption, and self-conceit, excites a pity, which borders 
on contempt. It will, however, be not without advantage should it lead 
toa m of moral and intellectual training, specially adapted to the 
peculiarities of the case. Of such a training there is great need ; for, in 
general, dwarfs are a neglected class. 

The cause of dwarfism, after all the researches of the scientific, remains 
in obscurity. We have here one of those anomalies in which, with all her 
regularity, nature sometimes indulges. In the constitution of some pa- 
rents there may be tendencies which issue in the birth of dwarfs. Yet, if 
such is the case, those tendencies seem as little subject to law as the ge- 
neral fact of dwarfism itself. Mention is made of a woman who gave 
birth to eight children ; of which the third, the fifth, and the seventh at- 
tained to the ordinary stature, while the other five were dwarfs. A Ger- 
man female was born of parents of the ordinary height, who, however, 
had previously produced a dwarf. At the age of eight years this girl was 
only eighteen inches high, and her weight was about that of a new-born 
infant. She was lively and gay, but not very intelligent. She did not 
begin to walk and speak before her fourth year. Her first set of teeth 
were late in appearing. Her pulse beat about ninety strokes in a minute. 

Disease is sometimes connected with dwarfism in such a way as to wear 
some appearance of being its cause. Dantlow, thirty inches high, was 
very rickety, and even monstrous in his formation. His smallness of sta- 
ture appears to have arisen from the malformations produced in his bones 
and limbs, especially in the vertebral column, by the rickets. Though 
without’ arms, and afflicted with a grievous malady, he was, at thirty 
years of age, of an agreeable figure, and full of intelligence and address, 
He wrote a legible band in Latin and Russ with his left foot. By the 
same means he made pen-drawings and engravings ofno mean kind. He 
also knitted stockings, and for that purpose formed needles of wood. He 
ate, as well as dressed and undressed himself with his left foot. In a word, 
he executed a great number of almost incredible things. Having a great 
desire for knowledge, he learned with great facility. At the same time, 
he succeeded in maintaining a cheerfitil disposition. 

This instance suffices to show, that dwarfs are not necessarily those 





churls or those idiots which some authorities have fancied. A proof to the 
same effect is found in Nannetta Stocker, who was exhibited as a dwarf in 
the early part of this centary. She was very intellectual and had great 
skill on the piano. The cure of dwarfism lies beyond the reach of human 
art. Yet, whatever tends to improve the natural development and gene- 
ral vigour of the human frame may not unreasonably be supposed to exert 
a favourable check on tendencies to the production of dwarfs. Our ordi- 
nary modes of life are unhappily detrimental to the soundness, vigour, and 
due development of the human frame. As an animal, man is subject to 
the ordinary laws of animal existence ; and there is little reason to doubt 
that a proper regard in intermarriages to the soundness and general well- 
being of the constitution would, under the favor of Divine Providence, in 
due time give birth to a race of men far superior to that which now ex- 
ists, and less liable to the painful exceptions in distortion and diminutive 
stature that occasionally appear. The conclusion finds support in the 
fact, that dwarfs are not seldom rickety. This disorder has its origin 
partly in a weak and disordered maternal frame, and in bad and ignorant 
nursing ; and might be expected to yield, at least to some extent, to the 
healing and strengthening operation of that wise physiological education 
which all human beings, and especially girls, ought to receive as a part 
of their training at home and in school.— The National Magazine. 





THE PRUSSIAN COURT AND ARISTOCRACY.* 


The object of Dr. Vehse in these volumes is to give, in greater detail 
than has hitherto been done, an account of the manners of the Prussian 
court and aristocracy during the three _ into which the history of 
that country naturally divides itself. The first is the period immediately 
following the Reformation, when the Government was rude and contained 
many middle age elements, and when the petty Elector of Leemewen a J 
was the most insignificant of his seven brother electors. The second 
that after the thirty years’ war, when the Court presented a singular 
combination of French gallantry and military absolutism. And the 
third and last period is the age of Frederick the Great and his succes- 


sors. 

Dr. Vehse has availed himself of all the recent contributions to history, 
such as the despatches, memoirs, and journals of those who were en 
in diplomacy, or had peculiar opportunities of knowing the secret details 
of political life. Dr. Vehse pays a well merited compliment to the impor- 
tant works that have lately been published in this country. He states 
that he has invariably found English writers giving the best reports of 
public matters ; that they are the most ny op and the mdést unpre- 
judiced in theirjaccounts, and that therefore their judgment are more to be 
trusted than those of other diplomatists. In Germany, with perhaps the 
single exception of Count Kevenhuller, who wrote memoirs in the time 
of the Great Frederick, the task of writing history has been confined to 
men who made letters a profession, and who were more acquainted with 
books than with men and the passions that influence them. Works like 
those of Bishop Burnet ; memoirs like those of Horace Walpole of the 
Court of George Il.; valuable contributions to the history of our own 
time, like the diaries and correspondence of Lord Malmesbury, the me- 
moirs of Lord Hervey, the memoirs just published by the Duke of Buck- 
ingham of the Court and Cabinet of George III.;—French memoirs like 
those of Cardinal de Retz, the Duke of Sully, St. Simon, and so many 
others, who have thrown light on the history of the periods in which they 
write ;—histories written by men who, like Mr. Macaulay or Mr. Grote, 
are politicians as well as authors—for works such as these we look in vain 
in Germany. There is one marked difference that must strike even the 
most careless reader between the English and the French memoir writers. 
The French invariably are greater masters of form ; they give a flowing, 
eloquent, well arranged narrative, full of life and vigour—the necessary 
authorities and documents being generally thrown into the appendix ;— 
whereas in the English memoirs the documents—whether they be de- 
spatches, letters, or journale—play the most conspicuous part in the work, 
and the narrative is often meagre enough. 

In the work before us, which does not profess to do more than record 
the on dits of past times, Dr. Vehse seems to have taken as his motto a 
passage from St. Simon’s memoirs, C’est souvent une pure bagatelle que 
produit les effets qu'on vent attribuer aux motifs les plus graves. _ 

In the sixteenth and even in the seventeenth century the dynasty of the 
Hohenzollerns were not great geniuses or heroes; they patiently bore the 
yoke which the Austrians had placed on the neck of the whole of the 
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German nation. They bent to the storm until the time of the Great 


The first five Electors of Brandenburg, from the time of the Refor- 
mation till that of the Great Elector, were not remarkable for | = 
intelligence, - they had the good fortune to be served by men of distin- 

ed abilities. 


We will not for this reason follow Dr. Vehse through the account he 
gives of the earlier Electors of Brandenburg—the Joachims, the Hectors, 

.; but we must find room to present our readers with a sketch of the 
life of a man who played a remarkable part during the reign of the Elec- 
tor John George of Brandenburg. 

Dr. Leonhard Thurneysser was born in 1530 at Basle. His father, who 
was a goldsmith, brought his son up to his own pevmetce, but apprenticed 
him afterwards as famulus to a certain Dr. Huber, of Rasle, for whom 
the lad prepared medicines and collected herbs, and in whose service he 
studied Paracelsus. Thurneysser married at seventeen, but deserted his 
wife at the end of a year, when he commenced his travels. He went first 
to England, then to France, fought under the wild Margrave Albrecht 
Brandenburg-Culmbach, and was taken prisoner in the battle of Siever- 
shausen in 1553. He then supported himself by working as a miner and 
smelter. As his wife had divorced him, Thurneysser married the daughter 
of a goldsmith at Constance, with whom he went, in 1558, to Imst, in the 
Tyrol, where he started a mining and smelting business on his own account. 
In 1560 the Archduke Ferdinand, of the Tyrol, took Thurneysser into his 
service, and sent him on his travels. For five years he again wandered 
about the world, visiting Scotland and the Orkneys, Spain, Portugal, 
Africa, Barbary, Aithiopia, Egypt, Arabia, Syria, and Palestine, re- 
turning in 1565 to the Tyrol, by way of Candia, Greece, Italy, and 
Bf . He remained in the service of the Archduke inspecting mines, 
&c., until the year 1570. His pg vapewee dl knowledge of metals and 
chemistry e him regarded as the wonder of the age—as a second 
Paracelsus, He wrote books on the influence of the planets, and their ef- 
fects on the bodies of men and beasts, but the style of his works is diffuse 
and unintelligible. 

The Elector John George’s second wife, Sabina of Anspach, was ill,and 
Thurneysser was sent for. In the course of the consultation Thurneysser, 
to the astonishment of the Elector, described sundry bodily infirmities of the 
Electress, which in his opinion might be attended with dangerous results. 
The Elector, struck by this knowledge, put his wife under Thurneysser’s 
charge ; the cure was effected, and the doctor’s fortune was from that mo- 
ment made. He was employed and consulted by all who had mines or 
alum works, while the court ladies spread his renown far and wide. Let- 
ters came from the remote country districts, from married and unmarried 
ladies, begging the learned doctor to send his fair correspondents cosme- 
tics, vad gee cular descriptions how to use them. The postscript gener- 
ally added that ‘ he was on no account to betray them, and not to give any 
cosmetics to other people.” 

Thurneysser had a remarkable memory, and a great thirst for know- 
ledge. He had closely studied nature in various countries, and had 
learned much from boo! He knew Greek and several of the Oriental 
languages; Latin he had learned in his forty-sixth year, at Berlin. He 
knew sufficient drawing to illustrate his anatomical and botanical works. 
He made a map of the March of Brandenburg far superior to anything that 
had yet appeared, His knowledge of mathematics, astronomy, and astro- 

was very considerable, and enabled him to publish almanacks, in 
which he predicted coming events, and the manner of their fulfilment was 
explained in subsequent tables. These almanacks had a prodigious sale. 
The great defect in Thurneysser’s mind was a want of philosophical clear- 
ness ; his knowledge was undigested, without order or arrangement; but 
spite of this he was one of the best naturalists of the sixteenth century ; 
activity was boundless, and his head full of projects. 
The Elector named Thurneysser his body ateisin, with the yearly 
of 1352 thalers--a large sum for those days; moreover he had an 
allowance for horses, and other extras. He also made money by the com- 
mission on the purchases he effected for the Elector, of silver and gold 
plate, in Leipsic, Nuremberg, and Frankfort. For fourteen years Thur- 
neysser maintained his ascendancy in the court of Brandenburg. Shortly 
after his arrival in Berlin, the Elector had given him rooms in what had 
been the Franciscan or Grey Convent, where Thurneysser lived in great 
style. He built a large laboratory, in which were prepared his arcana— 
gold powder, golden drops, amethyst waters, tinctures of sapphires, rubies, 
emeralds, &c., which soon made the inventor’s fortune. He held a sort of 
minor court in the Grey Convent: his household seldom consisted of less 
than 200 persons, some of whom were employed in copying letters, while 
others worked in his laboratory, or acted as messengers or travellers. He 
also set up a printing establishment in the Grey Convent, which was pro- 
vided not only with German and Roman, but with Greek, Hebrew, Chal- 
daic, Syrian, Turkish, Persian, Arabian, even with Abyssinian types. 
Almost all these workers in the laboratory and for the press were married 
men, and lived with their wives and children in the convent ; the expendi- 
ture, therefore, was considerable. Whenever Thurneysser walked abroad, 
he was accompanied by two pages of noble blood, who had been sent by 
their parents to a household where they would learn virtue and regular 
habits. All the great people, Prince Radzivil, nay, even the Elector 
himself and his wife, came to visit him in his Grey Convent. He was a 
sort of oracle, and was consulted by many crowned heads. “ The letters,”’ 
says his biographer Mohsen, “which the Emperor Maximilian II., and 
Queen Elizabeth of England wrote to him, together with thirty-nine other 
letters from illustrious princes, were cut out of the collection at Basle.’’ 
But there are many letters to Thurneysser from Frederick II., the King of 
Denmark, from Stephen Bathory, the King of Poland, preserved in the li- 
brary at Berlin, in which these monarchs ask Thurneysser’s advice on 
mining subjects. Letters came to him daily from Bohemia, Silesia, Po- 
land, and Prussia, with medical consultations: he answered none unless 
a remittance accompanied the letter. Count Burchard Von Barby sent an 
account of his symptoms, but received no answer to his first letter; a 
second, with a fee of a hundred ducats received immediate attention. 
Thurneysser’s messengers went all over Germany conveying the doc- 
= ~ allible remedies, and brought back money, rare books, and manu- 
scrip 

But the almane<ks, to which we have before alluded, brought him in the 
largest income: the booksellers from all parts of Germany and other 
countries sent messengers to Thurneysser for early copies. He printed 
large editions of these almanacks, of which he published a regular series 
between the years 1573 and 1585. Each month had its Prognostica. 
In 1579 he foretold a hideous deed : in 1580 the prophecy was discovered 
to allude to the poisoning, by Bianca Capelli, of her step-son at Florence. 
He also foretold the day of the month and the year when King Sigismund 
Augustus of Poland died. These fortunate hits brought him in large sums. 
He also cast nativities : scarcely an heir to any noble family in Germany 
was born without Thurneysser wy! consulted as to the conjunction and 

ts of the planets, by which he foretold the probable fate of the infant. 
T Prognostica interested every one in those days ; every one believed 
in them—even hishops and learned —— Thurneysser likewise pre- 
— talismans. Even Osiander, the great polemical writer at Konigs- 
g, wore an amulet round his neck as a preservative against the lepro- 
sy and ‘other maladies. Osiander p ly mentions the object with 
which he wore this chain, lest it should be set down to vanity. The best 
talismans were the sigil/a solis, on which Jupiter is represented like a 
of Wittenberg, with a long beard, a fur coat, and a large book 
hishand. These sigil/a solis, which were to avert all solar maladies, 
were made after the method suggested by the Abbot Tritheim, and Agrip- 
pa of Nettesheim, in his work De Occulta Philosophid. There were other 
talismans—such as the sigilla June, specially directed against lunar 
influences ; others, again, made of seven different metals, had the peculiar 
property of making men, though born under some malignant star, fortu- 
nate and successful. hatever was required, Thurneysser was ready to 
manufacture : his wares were suited to all conditions of men, from the 
Emperor down to the cowherd. 

By these means Thurneysser became exceedingly rich. He not only 
had a treasure estimated at 12,000 pieces of gold, but a rich collection of 
books, manuscripts, silver plate, and pictures. He also had made a cabi- 
net of minerals and herbs, and strange anatomical preparations of men, 
birds, and beasts ; a scorpion preserved in oil was held by the vulgar in 
extreme awe as a familiar imp of the doctor’s. 

oy Hy himself, Thurneysser married a third time, and this was 
his ruin. e divorced his wife for light conduct, and a scandalous suit 
took peer, in the course of which much of his money was spent. In 
1584 Thurneysser quitted Berlin, turned Catholic, and went to Rome, 
— Le Y — under the ho 
vent a ogne, in the year 1595, aged 65, in poor circumstances, and on 
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. enters with great de’ to the reigns of the Great Elector ; 
of Frederick, the first King of Prussia ; of Frederick William L., to whose 
rough but sterling qualities Prussia owes so much ; and of his illustrious 
son, Frederick the t. It is worthy of remark, that the men who con- 
tributed most to raise the Prussian monarchy to its high estate were not 
the nobles, but men for the most part sprung from the burgher class : men 
of talent were sought out, rather than those of jllustrious descent: and 
Prussia owes as much to the ability with which these men wieldéd the pen 


tection. He died in a con- 


as the sword. Joachim IJ.’s chancellor, Lampert Distilmeyer, who was 
called oculus et lumen marchia, was the son of a tailor at ipele ; Derf- 
flinger, to whom the Great Elector was chiefly indebted for victory 
over the Swedes at Febrbellin, was the son of an Austrian peasant. 


Meinders, Fuchs, and Spanheim, in the time of the Great Elector; Dan- 
kelman, Kraut, and Bartholdi, in the reign of the first Prussian monarch ; 
Iigen, Thulemeyer, Cocceji, in the reign of Frederick William L., were 
men of the middle class ; and to these, next to its sovereigns, the greatness 
of Prussia is to be attributed. 


The thirty angel war had depopulated Prussia, and the Great Elector’s | pe 


wish to introduce agriculture, commerce, and manufactures into his coun- 
try was admirably assisted by the proceedings of his neighbours. Thou- 
sands and thousands of industrious families, driven out of the Palatinate 
and from France for their religion, were received with joy into Prussia. 
After the revocation of the edict of Nantes, in the year 1685, above 20,000 
French refugees came at once into Prussia, bringing with them much ca- 

ital, and, what was far more important, habits of thrift and a taste for 

iterature and the fine arts. The silk, wool, and other factories in Prus- 
sia owe their origin to these refugees. The advent of the refugees intro- 
duced French habits of dress and modes of thought. But with this came 
also the luxurious tastes of the court of Louis XIV.; and tocheck the cus- 
tom of going to Paris to acquire the fashionable air of the French court, 
the Great Blector who knew the license and extravagance that prevailed 
in Paris, issued an edict, in 1686, forbidding his vassals to travel and 
waste their substance in foreign parts. 

The whole reign of Frederick William offers a curious picture of refine- 
ment and religious toleration mixed with the grossest superstitions of the 
middle ages. The Great Elector was much addicted to the study of alche- 
my. He-had a laboratory of his own, and bought up all ks and 
manuscripts relating to these secret arts. For a long time he kept at his 
court the famous alchemist, Johann Kunkel, who shared the fate of many 
others of his trade, and was prosecuted, after the Great Elector’s death, 
for peculation. Frederick William, moreover. had the most implicit be- 
lief in devils, ghosts, witches, sorcerers, and astrologers. He fully believed 
ia the letter supposed to have been written to a certain Dodo von Knip- 
hausen by hiswife from the other world. Leibnitz mentions in his journal 
that he had dined at the prince’s table, and heard the matter discussed, 
and that Kniphausen, who was of a melancholy temperament, asserted 
that he had seen his deceased wife, who told him many strange things. 

The Great Elector was fond of alluding to the story of the White Lady 
—the “ Weisse Frau’’—whose appearance portended calamity or death to 
some member of the royal family. She is said to have been seen in the 
ominous years 1640, 1740, and 1840. She was first seen shortly after the 
death of John Sigismund, in 1619. Sheis supposed by some to have been 
the mistress of Joachim II., Anna Sydow, who died a prisoner in the for- 
tress of Spandau; others say she was a certain Beatrix, Countess of Orla- 
munde, who fell in love with the Burgrave Albrecht, of Nuremberg ; 
others, again, say that her name was Bertha of Rosenberg, who was con- 
demned to haunt the castles of her descendants in Brandenburg, Baden, 
and Darmstadt. Whoever she might be, the Elector’s favourite—one Kurt 
von Burgsdorf—who professed incredulity about her, and a strong desire 
to meet the spectre face to face, was gratified in his wish. After seeing 
the Elector to bed one night, Burgsdorf was going down the back stairs 
to the garden, when he saw the White Lady standing on the steps before 
him. A little disturbed at this unexpected rencontre, he quickly collected 
his senses, and after addressing some harsh epithets to the spectre, asked 
her if she had not already had enough of the princely blood of Prussia to 
satisfy her. The White Lady answered never a word, but seized him by 
the throat and hurled him, half throttled, down stairs. The noise was so 
great as to disturb the Elector, who sent one of his attendants to learn 
what had occurred. When the old palace at Berlin was repaired, in the 
eg 4 1709, a female skeleton was found, which was held by the people to 

that of the White Lady: it was buried with due ceremony in the cathe- 
dral; it was then hoped that the ghost was laid. She has had several 
base imitators, who were caught by the watch: one turned out to be a 
scullion, another was a soldier ; both were well whipped. 

Kurt von Burgsdorf, the Elector’s favourite, was of an old Brandenburg 
family ; he had fought in the thirty years’ war, and had thrice repulsed 
Wallenstein’s attack on Schweidnitz. He fell into disgrace for opposing 
the Elector’s scheme of a standing army, and for other reasons more fully 
given in a rare old book published at Dresden in 1705, and called Apo- 
thegmata, or 274 Wise and Ingenious Maxims: “ Touching the disgrace 
of the Prime minister and favourite at the court of Electoral Branden- 
burg, Herr von Borgstorff, under the reign of his Electoral Highness Fre- 
derick William.” 











This minister (according to the 4pothegmata) had risen so high that 
he was allowed to clap his electoral highness on the shoulder, and was 
looked upon as a father by that heroic prince. If his electoral highness 
wore a suit worth 400 rix dollars one day, on the next the minister must 
needs have one worth 500. Bu a great fortune built upon an ill founda- 
tion of wickedness is sure to decay ; and thus it soon fell out with this 
minister, who had chiefly prospered in wealth and power by winebibbing; 
for the late elector was a singular lover of drinking, and this Borgstorff 
could drink eighteen pints of wine at one meal—nay, he could even gulp 
down a whole pint at a draught, and without so much as drawing breath. 
Now the elector, Frederick William, of blessed memory, lived more soberly, 
which much displeased this minister, who once said to him at table, 
“ Please your highness, I don’t understand your way of living ; your high- 
ness’ father’s times were much merrier; we drank about bravely then, 
and now and then a castle or a village was to be won by hard drinking. 
I myself remember the time when I could drink eighteen pints of wine at 
a sitting.” Hereupon the electress, a princess of the House of Orange, 
and the example of every virtue, did not let his words pass unnoticed, but 
replied, “ That was fine house-keeping truly, when so many fair castles 
and villages were given away to reward beastly and riotous drunkenness. 

Besides this fault the minister sought to persuade the elector not to lie 
only with his princely consort, but to divert himself with gallantry, in or- 
der that he might not have so many lawful princes and princesses, who 
could not all be provided for according to their rank, and must therefore 
grow up beggarly princes. And herein the truth of the adage, Malum 
consilium consultatori pessimum was soon made manifest ; for the elec- 
tress never rested until this minister was degraded from the highest ho- 
nours and digaities of the court, and publicly deprived of his nobility in 
church, and in the presence of a multitude of people. He retired into the 
country, where after a time he died quite mad and miserable, and lamented 
by none, because he had tried to mislead his sovereign into an ungodly, 
scandalous, and debauched way of life. 


The Great Elector was succeeded by his son, the Elector Frederick III., 
whose ruling passion was pomp and display. In order to gratify this pas- 
sion to the utmost it was necessary to exchange the Electoral hat for a 
kingly crown, and owing to several fortunate coincidences this long co- 
veted honour was obtained by the mediation of Bartholdi, the Prussian 
envoy at Vienna, in November, 1700. 

Frederick (says Dr. Vehse) was so rejoiced at the successful issue of his 
favourite scheme, that he could not even wait for fine weather for the ce- 
remony of the coronation, but started in mid-winter, just one month after 
the attainment of his object, on the 17th December, 1700, with the whole 
of his court, on his way to Konigsberg. The cavalcade was one of the 
grandest ever known in Germany. The whole court travelled in 300 car- 
riages, besides waggons. The royal company, which journeyed in four di- 
visions, was so large that in addition to the horses taken from Berlin, not 
less than 30,000 were required to draw the carriages. The king only tra- 
velled during the forenoon, and the journey lasted twelve whole days; 
wherever halt was made, dinners and festivities took place from mid-day 
till evening. The queen was driven by her dashing brother-in-law, the 
Margrave Albrecht ; spite of the bitter cold, he sat on the box dressed in 
a gala costume of embroidered satin, silk stockings and a huge wig. The 
18th January, 1701, was fixed upon as the coronation day. On the 29th 
December, 1700, the elector Frederick drove into Konigsberg. 


The-festivities lasted all through the months of January and February, 
and on the 8th March the cavalcade returned with equal pomp to Berlin, 
where for two or three months more the same frivolities took place. The 
sketch given by Dr. Vehse of life at the court of the first Prussian mon- 
arch fully justifies Niebubr in his assertion, that “ the court of Frederick, 
like that of almost all German courts of that period, was unspeakably 
odious—it was at the same time both coarse and frivolous. There was no 
worse sort of frivolity than what prevailed during the latter part of the 
seventeenth oar. , ‘ : 

The only exception to this sweeping condemnation was the separate 
court of Frederick’s wife, the intellectual and brilliant Sophia Charlotte 
of Hanover. At first she submitted to the stiff and dull ceremonial of her 
husband’s court, but by degrees she formed a little circle of her own in 
Lutzelburg, near Berlin, where she gave unceremonious evening parties. 
People migitt go from these pleasant supper parties of the Queen to the 
levees held by the King at four o’clock in the morning. The most agree- 
able woman at this little court was a certain Fraulein von Pollnitz, dis- 
tinguished for her beauty and wit, but accused by her enemies of being 





too fond of men, wine, and play. The Queen’s greatest friend, however, 
and the real ornament of her court was Leibnitz, who complains that she 
was never satisfied with any answer, but wanted to know the “why and 
wherefore” of everything. Her opinions on religion and politics were 
those of a phil - On her death-bed she thanked a French clergy- 
man, “ La e,’ who came to give her religious consolation, saying 
that “ she had for twenty years or more meditated on those matters ; that 
no doubt remained, and that he could tell her nothing that she had not 
already thought over.’ She assured him that “she died contented and at 

ace.’ She spoke with equal calmness to one of her beloved and sor- 
rowing attendants. “Do not pity me, for I shall soon gratify my curiosi- 
ty on several points which Leibnitz could not explain to me. Moreover, 
I procure for the king the pleasure of a funeral, in which he will have the 
opportunity of displaying his love for pomp and ceremony.” 

This most accomplished princess, une des plus accomplies princesses 
de la terre, a8 Leibnitz terms her, died at the early age of thirty-six. In 
a letter to Wootton, written in July, 1705, shortly after her death ; Leib- 
nitz says that “she possessed extraordinary knowledge and a strong 
yearning to obtain more. Her conversations with me always were direct- 
ed towards gratifying this passion. Never was seen a more intellectual 
or more joyous princess. As she often did me the honour to converse with 
me, and as I was accustomed to this pleasure, I have felt her loss more 
than others.” He also wrote to Fraulein Pollnitz, “ that he does not cry, 
nor pity himself, but he does not know where he is; the queen’s death 
seems like a dream to him but on awaking he finds it is too true....The 
king is inconsolable ; all the town is in a state of consternation.” 


(To be concluded next week). 


——.>—_—__ 


HISTORY OF A CONTRIBUTOR. 


About thirty years ago a popular magazine rejoiced in a Contributor 
whose name was destined to acquire a wider currency than the work he 
adorned by his pen. His literary manner was almost a novelty at that 
time. Light, gossipping. vain, egotistical, yet fresh and clever, his papers 
on arts and artists seemed the very beau-tdeal of magazine-writing. His 
vanity, however, sometimes mastered his good-nature, for he did not 
always like the clever productions of other people. Still, he was in the 
main a good sort of fellow ; and his brother contributor, Charles Lamb, 
describes him under his nom de guerre as “ kind, light-hearted, Janus 
Weather-cock.” Janus had besides mystery to recommend him—and not 
the mystery that attaches to anonymity, initials, or noms de guerre, for 
he appeared in propria persona, and was as well known as Mr. Brown, or 
Mr. Smith, or ay of the rest of us. His haunts, too, were public enough ; 
for he was a Park-lounger, a frequenter of semi-fashionable parties, a de- 
votee of the Opera, a fastidious critic of the ballet, and a constant attend- 
er of the private views of the Exhibitions. He was attracted, in short, by 
everything that was elegant and refined ; and his handsome person, good- 
natured confidence of manner, and half-military braided frock, were them- 
selves objects of attraction wherever he went. What was mysterious about 
him was, that nobody knew anything about his antecedents. There he 
was— Our Contributor’’—a fine, dashing, foppish, affected, clever fellow, 
an easy graceful writer, and an accomplished artist. But who was he? 
What had he been? Where had he resided? No one could answer these 
questions ; and Janus treated any expression of curiosity that was ventured 
with a good-natured half-sarcastic superiority, which increased the interest 
that surrounded him. ; 

About the year 1825, he ceased to contribute to the magazine; and 
from that time he may be said to have pursued a public career, in which 
thousands of eyes were upon him—not one of which, however, was able to 
penetrate the cloud of mystery in which he continued to live, move, and 
have his being. ‘ From this period,’’ says an author, the leading points 
of whose narrative we give, “ the man whose writings were replete With 
an intense luxurious enjoyment—- whose organisation was so exquisite that his 
love ofthe beautiful became a passion, and whose mind wasa significant union 
ofthe ideal with the voluptuous—was dogged in his footsteps by death. It was 
death to stand in his path—it was death to be his friend—it was death to 
occupy the very house with him! Well might his associates join in that 
portion of the Litany which prays to be delivered from battle, from murder, 
and from sudden death, for sudden death was ever by his side.” Surely 
there is mystery enough here for a Radcliffian romance or a Coburg melo- 
drama! What connection had he with that spectral Death which was ever 
in hiscompany? Was he an actor or a looker-on at the successive trage- 
dies? Does the author allude to crimes or coincidences? Or is his object 
merely to produce a peroration? 

The Contributor, however, proceeded in 1829, with his wife—for he was 
married to a young and attractive woman—to visit his uncle. What then? 
Why, then his uncle died, and he inherited his fortune. This was nothing 
extraordinary, for uncles always die at one time or other; and in the 
present case the heir succeeded only to what he had a good right to ex- 
pect, the uncle having been his life-long friend, to whose kindness he owed 
even his education. But a fortune was a mere temporary convenience to 
Janus. He had already, as report said, inherited and spent several ; and 
this one soon followed the others. Next year the small domestic circle 
was enlivened by two young ladies, step-sisters to his wife, who came on a 
visit. One of them, who was destined to make some noise in the world, 
was called Helen Frances Phoebe Abercrombie, and is described as being 
at the time ‘a buxom girl of one-and-twenty.” This young lady, in com- 
pany with her step-sister, began all on a sudden to haunt the insurance 
offices. She seemed to be seized with a mania for insuring her life; and 
the two attractive visitors were seen constantly flitting from the Hope to 
the Provident, from the Eagle to the Imperial, from the Alliance to the 
Pelican, to the great surprise and rejoicing of the clerks. Sometimes the 
Contributor appeared, but rarely: his tastewas probably too refined for 
business. Miss Abercrombie, however found no difficulty in getting her- 
self insured at the Palladium for £3000. The singularity of the affair 
was, that this buxom girl insured her young life for only three years ; but 
her further proceedings in this way were quite unaccountable—for the 
next insurance she effected, for the same sum, was for only two years. 
The Provident, the Pelican, the Hope, and the Imperial, came in for their 
share on the same terms; and in the course of six months the goodly 
sum of £18,000 depended upon her surviving for this inconsiderable 


ace. 
Peat the mania was not appeased. £2000 was proposed to the Eagle ; 
£5000 to the Globe ; and £5000 to the Alliance, which would have made 
the whole sum £30,000. The offices, however, were by this time alarmed. 
At the Globe some searching questions were asked; but the young lady 
could not tell why she insured, and she was even so foolish todeclare that 
she had not applied at any other office. This was so extravagant a false- 
hood—for her proceedings had by this time become matter of notoriety— 
that her proposal was at once rejected. At the Alliance, the secretary 
was still more pressing as to her reasons; and when this had the effect 
only of irritating the applicant, he sketched for her consideration the case 
of a young lady who had been murdered for the sake of the insurance 
money. The hint was treated by Miss Abercrombie with disdain ; but her 
applications being now without result, the visits which had fallen like 
sunshine on the dull routine of official life were discontinued, and the 
of the insurance-desk was at an end. 

The Contributor, in the meantime, being in the lull between one fortune 
and another, appeared to be settling down in the trough of the sea. He 
was in desperation for money; and the literary exquisite, who had de- 
scribed as a proceeding of consequence his exchanging his “ smart, tight- 
waisted, stiff-collared coat for an easy chintz grown with pink ribbons,” 
and alluded with gusto to his “complacent consideration of his rather 
elegant figure as seen in a large glass placed opposite the chimney- 
mirror,” had recourse to his pen in that dangerous walk of composition 
termed plagiarism in literature, but in business—forgery. He executed 
a power of attorney in the name of certain trustees of stock in the Bank 
of England, the interest only of which was receivable by himself and his 
wife; and he thus obtained possession of a part of the principal. The 
thing was easy ; and he tried it again—again—again—and yet again, till 
the whole fund was exhausted. This new fortune was no more lasting than 
the others. Down he sunk ir the trough again, till his very furniture was 
in pledge, and he removed to ready-furnished apartments in Conduit 
Street, with his wife and her two step-sisters. , 

Miss Abercrombie now stated to her acquaintances that she was going 
abroad. Preparatory to this step, it was proper to make her will; and 
accordingly she left everything to her unmarried sister, appointing Janus 
her sole executor, who would thus, after her death, have the entire control 
of her property. The insurance in the Palladium for £3000 she assigned 
to him personally ; and having thus solemnly arranged her affairs, she 
went out with her sister and brother-in-law to the theatre. The agen 
proved wet ; but they walked home together, and supped on lobsters = 
porter. That night she became unwell, and in a day or two was attende 
by a physician, who treated the complaint lightly. “On the nos egnounl 
ber,” says our author, “ she had completed her will and assigned her + 
perty. On the 21st she died. On that day she had partaken of a pow “4 
which Dr. Locock did not remember prescribing ; and when her sister an 
brother-in-law—who had left her with the intention of taking a long walk 
—returned, they found that she was dead. The body was examined ; but 
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there was no reason to attribute the death to any other cause than pressure 


the brain. 
onthe impoverished Contributor had now the disposal of £. 18,000 ; but 
it was necessary, in the first place, to get the money into his ion. 
The claims he made upon the various offices were resisted ; and, oD being 
called upon to prove an insurable interest, he suddenly left the country. 
In 1835, however, he commenced an action against the Imperial, and the 
trial of the question came on. The plea of the office was deception on the 

rt of the assured ; but the counsel did not confine himself to the record. 

is allegations—made in a civil court—petrified the jury, and the judge 
shrank aghast at the character drawn of the man. The jury, however, 
being unable to agree on the verdict, were discharged ; although in the 
following December the company gained a verdict. The affairs of Janus 
had likewise come to a crisis in another way : the forgeries on the Bank of 
England had been discovered ; and he found it convenient to remain in 
France, where he chanced to be at the time. 

A cloud of mystery once more rests for some time upon the elegant and 
effeminate Contributor, till we find him at Boulogne, where he resided 
with an English officer. This gentleman he introduced to the benefits of 
insurance. He insured his host’s life in the Pelican for £. 500; and in a 
few months the man died. These shocking coincidences appear to have 
terrified even Janus himself ; at anyrate, he now left Boulogne, and trav- 
elled through France under a feigned name. This informality was dis- 
covered ; he was apprehended by the French police ; and a quantity of 
strichnia being found in his possession, he was imprisoned for six months 
in Paris. Strichnia is a vegetable poison. which is obtained by chemical 
distillation in the form of minute white crystals ; and so powerful is it, 
that half a grain blown into the throat of a rabbit has been known to cause 
death in a few minutes. 

The adventurer returned to London after his release, probably on some 
pressing business, as it was not his intention to trust himself there longer 
than forty-eight hours. He succeeded in getting, unrecognised, inte an 
hotel in the neighbourhood of Convent Garden ; and closing the blind, sat 
down to breathe, or to ruminate. Whatever hisreflections may have been, 
they were disturbed by a noise in the street ; and, with the unaccountable, 
fatality which usually besets criminals, even when hunted for their lives, 
aad when their whole soul might be supposed to be occupied with the ne- 
cessity for concealment, he drew back the blind. It was only for a mo- 
ment ; but that moment was enough. A passer-by caught a glimpse of 
the handsome face at the window, and immediately gave notice to Forres- 
ter the officer, and the Forger was apprehended. 

This was a curious point in the man’s history, and one that will no doubt 
be taken advantage of some time or other by the novelist. It was for for- 
gery he was tried—for nothing more. The Home Secretary was well 
aware of the circumstances connected with the fate of Helen Abercrombie ; 
consultations were held by the parties interested ; the opinions of the law- 
officers of the crown were taken : and Janus was tried forforgery. | Of this 
crime he was found guilty, and condemned to transportation for life. 

In Newgate, his personal vanity became the vanity of position. He 
piqued himself on the magnitude of his crime, and on the respect it excited 
among the petty larceny rogues who surrounded him. “They think I 
am here for £.10,000,” said he, “and they respect me.” He gloried in 
being exempted from the task imposed upon all the other convicts—of 
sweeping the yard. Drawing down his wristbands, as if still admiring in 
the glass his chintz gown and pink ribbons, he exclaimed to a friend : “1 
am a convict like themselves, but no one dares offer me the broom!” A 
friend? Yes: Janus was only a forger--in everything else he was the 
victim of a series of extraordinary coincidences. He claimed for himself 
—for so the Contributor wrote from Newgate—‘ a soul whose nutriment 
was love, and its offspring art, divine song, and sti! holier philosophy.” 
But, nevertheless, he was now guilty of an imprudeuce which damaged a 
good deal the prestige that still accompanied him, The claim of Helen 
Abercrombie’s sister was urged upon the insurance offices ; and it occurred 
to him, that if he took the part of the latter, by giving such information 
as would vitiate the rights of the heir, they might have interest enough 
with government to obtain some mitigation of his punishment. The com- 
munication he made to them with this view was so far effectual, that it 
saved the insurance offices from the necessity of paying the policies ; but 
with regard to Janus himself, the result was somewhat different from his 
anticipations. On the document being forwarded to the Secretary of 
State, an order was immediately sent to put the forger in irons, and for- 
ward him instantly to the convict-ship. This was hard upon the elegant 
Contributor ; for there is no distinction among men in irons. “ They 
think me a desperado !” said he ; “ me! the companion of poets and phi- 
losophers, artistsand musicians! You will smile at this—no ; I think you 
will feel for the man, educated and reared as a gentleman, now the mate 
of vulgar ruffians and country bumpkins!” 

_ The Contribator had now found a level from which it was impossible to 
rise. His vanity lost its buoyance, his mind its elasticity. He rose no 
more from the troughof thesea. “Pale, abject, cowering, all the bravery 
rent from his garb, all the gay insolence vanished from his brow, can that 
hollowed-eyed, haggard wretch be the same man whose senses opened upon 
every joy, whose nerves mocked at every peril?’’ So writes the author of 
Lucretia of our adventurer, whom he describes under the name of Gabriel 
Varney. Of the history of the man himself, we have only further to re- 
late, that in due time he reached the antipodes, and that he died misera- 
bly in the hospital at Sydney. 

Not many years have elapsed since the actual time of these events, but 
still a suflicient number to blot them from the memory of all but a few ; 
and perhaps, without further explanation, some of our readers might sup- 
pose that in the preceding columns we have treated them toa romance— 
and a very improbable one. Janus Weathercock, however, is an extraor- 
dinary tact. His real name was Thomas Griffiith Wainwright ; and he 
belonged to the staff of the Lon-ton Magazine, with Charles Lamb, Barry 
Cornwall, William Hazlitt, Allan Cunningham, and others, more or less 
distinguished, for his fellow-contributors. 





Lutpevial Parliancert. 
THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


House of Lords, Tuesday, August 2. 
The Marquis of CLANRICARDE rose and said : My Lords—I wish to 
put a question to my noble friend, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, re- 
specting the report which he may have to make with reterence to the 
Danubian provinces. It appears, from the reports in the newspapers, that 
the Russians are in entire possession of the Danubian provinces. The re- 
port in particular to which I allude states that the Commander-in-ckief of 
the Russian forces had ordered the Hospodar of Moldavia not to transfer 
~~ tribute to the Porte, and informed him that any tribute paid to the 
> tan must be paid over again to him. More than this, it is stated that 
. ~ mama to whom the local administration of the country is entrusted 
a : n ordered to hold no further communication with Constantinople. 
8 impossible that such acts as those can take place without leading, 
very directly, to vents which we may all have occasion to deplore. 
8 — It is, therefore, of the highest interest to this country, and 
- is cope 3 that we should be put in possession of whatever informa- 
ion oan . orded to us, without inconvenience to the public service, 
(Hear! hear!) Itisa matter of the greatest importance ; and I hold it 
to be impossible for Earope, or France, or England, to submit to such an 
extension of territory in that direction by Russia, and such a diminution 
of the Turkish empire. without the gravest and most fearful consequences 
—-(hear, hear)—not only to the happiness of Turkey, but to the material 
interests of all classes in Europe, but above all in Germany, France, and 
this country. (Hear, hear.) It is a matter on which your lordships must 
wish to have the fullest information ; and, therefore, I hope my noble 
friend will not think me indisereet if I ask him whether ape reports 
as those to which I have referred have reached him officially —namely, 
Reset tier b he ereignty of the province to which I allude by 
The Earl of CLARENDON : My lords, so far inking th: 

noble friend has committed any indiscretion iene detetion which te 
has now put, I can assure him that I take so entirely the same view as he 
does upon what would be the result, not only to Turkey, but to Europe 
and more especially to this country, of any permanent alienation of that 
territory, to which he alludes, from the Turkish empire, that I am glad he 
has put to me this question, in order that I may Satisfy the public mind, as 
far as lam able, by giving my noble friend all the information of which I 
am in possession. (Hear, hear.) By a dispatch, dated the 17th of last 
inonth, I learn from Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, that a communication 
had been made by the Consul General of Russia to the Hospodar of “Mol- 
davia informing him that his relations with the Ottoman Government 
were to cease, and that the tribute usually transmitted to Constantinople 
was to be placed at the disposal of the Russian Government, upon the 
ground, as it was stated, that although there existed no intention of modi- 
fying the internal institutions of Moldavia, or of altering the existing order 
of things, yet that during the military occupation of the province the ac- 
tion of the sovereign power was necessarily. though temporarily, suspend- 
ed. I have to state also that the Turkish Gortentnent expected to receive 


similar information from the Hospodar of Wallachia, but I have received 
a dispatch this morning, from the British Consul at Bucharest, Mr. Col- 
quhoun, dated the 22d of last month, which says that up to that time— 
although it might have been the evening before—no such a communica- 
tion had been made by the Hospodar. Such a communication, however, 
it was naturally expected by the Porte would be made to the Hospodar of 
Wallachia, and it was the intention of the Porte, as soon as that commu- 
nication had been received, to order the H as to withdraw, and to 
cease their functions. (Hear, hear.) And Lord Stratford de Redcilffe 
further added that, in that event, he should consider it highly improper 
that the British Consuls in the Principalities should continue to exercise 
their functions. (Hear, hear.) I lost no time, my lords, in communica- 
ting to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe the entire approval of Her Majesty’s 
Government of the course he proposed to adopt. (Hear, hear, from all 
sides of the house.) I can only further inform your lordships that, by a 
messenger who leaves to-night, I shall instruct Sir Hamilton Seymour to 
demand the explanation to which we are entivled from the Russian Gov- 
ernment. (Loud cheers.) Other matters remain, my lords, pretty much 
the same as before. 
COLONIAL CHURCH REGULATION BILL. 
House of Commons, Tuesday, August 2. 


On the order of the day for the second reading of this bill, 

Lord J. RUSSELL moved that the bill be read a second time on Mon- 
day, with the object of giving the House an opportunity of seeing several 
clauses which had been prepared by the Solicitor-General. who had paid 
great attention to the subject, and which, it was thought, would effect in 
an unobjectionable mannner all that was necessary for the purpose of the 
bill. These would be laid before the House either to-morrow or the next 
day. He believed that no member of the Government meant to propose 
the second reading of the bill, but it wasin the hands of an hon. gentleman 
opposite. 

Pir. KINNAIRD objected to the postponement of the consideration of 
the bill. He had such a strong feeling against the measure that he should 
oppose it at every stage. The Solicitor-General himself had assured him 
that the bill in its present form was most objectionable, and that nothing 
but a new bill would meet the circumstances of the case. He was very 
much surprised to find a Government which, at the commencement of the 
session, had assured the House that they would not sanction anything like 
an interference with the freedom of the colonial Legislatures, helping on 
such a bill as this ; and he appealed to the bon. member for Kidderminster 
and to the right. hon. baronet the member for Southwark to say whether 
it would be acceptable to the colonies. He should at once move that the 
bill be read a second time that day three months. 

Mr. HADFIELD seconded the amendment. He considered that the 
House had already wasted sufficient time this session on questions of re- 
ligious controversy affecting this country, without entering into colonial 
disputes. He believed that there was not.a single colony which would 
consent to accept a church establishment. 

Sir. R. INGLIS would support the amendment, but upon grounds en- 
tirely distinct from those advanced by the last speaker, (Hear.) Hecon- 
sidered that this was not a period of the session at which the House could 
enter upon the discussion of a measure affecting interests so large and 
important. (Hear, hear.) 

The SOLICITOR-GENERAL observed, that the objects of the amend- 
ments which it was the intention of the Government to introduce into the 
bill were—first, to preserve the most perfect equality among all religious 
sects and denominations in the colonies; and, secondly, to leave to the 
colonies the free and uncontrolled management of all their affairs, both 
-ecclesiastical and civil. (Hear, hear.) He hoped, therefore, that hon, 
gentlemen would be content to postpone their opposition to the bill until 
the amendments were upon the table. (Hear.) 

Mr. V. SMITH wished to know who was the real father of this bill? 
(* Hear,” and a laugh.) There seemed to beno one who would own him- 
self its parent, although the hon. and learned Solicitor-General might, 
perhaps, be regarded as its putative father. (Laughter.) According to 
the statement of that hon. and learned gentleman, however, he intended 
to propose amendments which would completely change the character of 
the bill. Now he (Mr. V. Smith) would ask the House whether, upon the 
8th of August, they would be prepared to enter upon the consideration of 
an entirely new measure (hear. hear)? and he would also ask if the Solic- 
itor-General wished to bring forward any bill on this subject why he did 
not introduce it on his own responsibility (hear, hear), or postpone the in- 
troduction of a measure until next session? He (Mr. V. Smith) regarded 
this bill as an interference with self-government in the colonies (hear, 
hear), and it has been so denounced in the public prints by Sir James 
Stephen, whose opinion on the matter was well entitled to cousideration. 
He (Mr. V. Smith) thought the table of the House ought not to be loaded 
with new bills night after night at this advanced period of the session. 

Lord J. RUSSELL said that, undoubtedly, if the House chose to reject 
this bill at once, it was perfectly competent to them to do so, but he did 
not think the House could maintain that they would not, even at this 
period of the session, enter upon the consideration of new bills, when 
they were night after night sending up bills to the other House of Parlia- 
ment. (Hear, hear.) Only to night they had sent up three bills to the 
other House, from whom he hoped those measures would receive due at- 
tention. The right hon. member for Northampton (Mr. V. Smith) seemed 
to consider that it was too late in the session to attempt to legislate on 
this question, but he (Lord J. Russell) must own it appeared to him that 
there were matters with reference to the position of the church in the 
colonies which ought to be the subjects of legislation either at the end of 
this session or at the beginning of the next session of Parliament. (Hear, 
hear.) He thought they ought to place the church of England in the colo- 
nies in the same position as any other religious sect. In Canada, for in- 
stance, there were Wesleyans, Baptists, and Presbyterians, who possessed 
certain rights and privileges, and was it unfair that the church of England 
should enjoy privileges of a similar nature? (Hear, hear.) Did his right 
hon. friend mean to say that, if the church of England was not established 
in the colonies—and he (Lord John Russell) would not vote for such es- 
tablishment (hear, hear,)—that church should be deprived of rights enjoy- 
ed by denominations based upon the voluntary system? (Hear, hear.) 
If that was the right hon. gentleman’s view, he (Lord J. Russell) differed 
from him entirely. He considered that if the various religious com- 
munities were allowed to be upon a footing of equality in the colonies— 
none of them being established—it*was only just the church of England 
should have the same privileges as other religious bodies ; and that if acts 
of Parliament existed which deprived the church of England of such pri- 
vileges those acts ought to be so modified as to give that church liberty. 
(Hear, hear.) He thought that a measure which would effect that object 
by two or three clauses might very easily be passed in the course of the 
next week. He did not think it was fair that, because a very able letter 
from Sir J. Stephen, had appeared in the newspapers against this measure, 
the House should at once condemn the bill and refuse to hear anything 
further on the subject. Hear.) 

Mr. HENLEY said, that no one seemed to know who had charge of this 
bill. (A laugh.) They did not even know who put it down for a second 
reading. [Lord J. Russell,—‘* I don’t know.”]. (Laughter.) It seemed 
plain that the Government would not have anythiag to do with the bill 
in its present shape, and he (Mr. Henley) would ask, therefore, whether 
there was any prospect of legislating satisfactorily and effectively on the 
subject during this session? (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. ROUNDELL PALMER thought that a clamour was raised against 
this bill by some hon. gentlemen who were desirous of creating a prejudice 
against the measure out of doors by misrepresenting its character. The 
question had been asked ia a manner which he considered was not very 
respectful to such a body as the bishops of the church of England (hear, 
hear), for whom he believed that. House generally entertained respect 
(hear), with whom this measure had originated. He thought it was per- 
fectly well known that the bill was the result of the mature and deliberate 
consultation of the bishops of the church of England in this country, and 
of several of the colonial bishops, who met to consider by what means 
they might best accomplish the objects desired by the members of the 
church of England in the colonies, without endeavouring to introduce the 
principle of a church establishment into those colonies or interfering with 
the rights of other denominations of Christians. The bill was certainly not 
open to those terms of contumely and reproach which had been used res- 
pecting it; nor was it open to the charge of seeking to obtain any special 
privileges for the church of England in the colonies. It was intended 
merely to place that church in communion with the church in the mother 
country, without interfering in any way with the religious freedom of 
other sects in the colonics, That might be effected by various methods, 
but all of those who desired that the church of England in the colonies 
should remain in close communion with the mother chureh in this country 
would agree with him that, whatever changes ought to take place, they 
should not Vitiate the essential principles of that communion. It was the 
common object of the colonial church and of themselves to maintain that 
religious identity between the church in the colonies and the church at 
home, and he did not see how their spontaneous action consistently with 





the principles of colonial legislation could bein any way adjusted without 
some measure of the imperial Parliament. The difficulty arose from the 











fact that the colonial churches were in law considered offshoots of the 
church of England, and that they ought therefore to be bound td the 
same regulations as the mother church. So far as the present bill was 
concerned, he had never seen it until it had passed through the House of 
Lords, but he would assert that there was no foundation whatever 
for the belief that it was desired by a side wind to obtain for the 
church in the colonies all the powers and privileges of the church at 
home. (Hear. 

_ The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said, being e, not, 
indeed, for the provisions or the terms of the bill before the House, but for 
having drawn the attention of Parliament to this very important subject, 
and it being also his opinion that this measure had not been fairly attack- 
ed in the discussion that evening, he thought it right to say a few words 
before the question was put. He thought it was not at all difficult to ex- 

plain in general terms the form which this bill had assumed. He believed 

that the positive character of the provisicns of the bill which were object- 

ed to as tending to create an established church in the colonies was really 

a fault in the bill which had arisen mainly from the desire on the part of 
the promoters to avoid that class of objections which was made against his 

previous propositions. (Hear, hear.) In a former session of Parliament 

he brought in a bill for the purpose of liberating the cburch in the colo- 

nies from the real or supposed disabling effects of imperial statutes, and so 
far to place it in the position of dissenting bodies in the colonies, and he 
then added to that declaration of the law or repeal of the disabling stat- 

utes some further clauses containing certain restraints. The objections 
taken to that bill by hon. gentlemen opposite were that, in consequence 

of its leaving so much power in the hands of the bishops, clergy, and laity 

in the colonies, the stability of the church would be affected, several colo- 

nial churches would be created, and possibly, a separate chureh might be 

created in each colonial diocess. With regard to the present bill, it had been 

agreed to by the whole bench of bishops, and it had been moved in the other 
house by the Archbishop ofCanterbury. When the latter was absent the bill 
had been in the hands of his brother the Archbishop of York. Looking at the 

character of its provisions, he did not doubt that all the provisions which had 

been introduced by the right rev. prelates, who might, perhaps, not be such 

colonial philosophers as they were in that house, but who were all earnestly 

desirous of maintaining the connexion between the church at home and 

the church in the colonies, had been introduced for the purpose of estab- 

lishing the principle which his bill had attempted to give. The issue had 

been raised by him on former occasions in that house, and would be raised 
again upon it, “In what manner do you propose to proceed with regard 

to the church in the colonies?” (Hear, hear.) Were they, or were they 
not, bound to maintain for the episcopal church in the colonies the same 
regulations and the same status as the church possessed in the mother 
country? The substantial question to be answered was, whether it was 
fair or not that the members of the episcopal church in the colonies should 
be seperated from the mother church, and, if that were so, whether they 
should be allowed to fall back upon what might be popularly termed the 
natural liberty enjoyed by the members of other religious communities? 
That was the real question at issue. But when the House came to decide 
upon that issue, they mer tpens would not adopt so unjust a course as to 
strip the colonial church of all its rights and possessions, and continue at 
the same time all its disabilities and restraints. The latter were not alto- 
gether imaginary. An effort had been made by a colonial prelate, who 
was respected and esteemed by all who had the honour of his acquaint- 
ance, and whom he had the privilege to call his friend—he alluded to the 
Bishop of New Zealand, by whom the attempt was made to draw up re- 
gulations for the conduct of religious matters within his diocess. When 
that bishop arrived in his diocese he found himself in contact with great 
multitudes of the aboriginal inhabitants of the colony, who had been 
christianized by the labours of missionaries, and for whose benefit it was 
absolutely necessary that some regulations should be framed. He held 
meetings on the subject, and after considerable discussion and delibera- 
tion regulations were drawn up and sent to this country, which on their 
arrival were submitted to the legal authorities, who at once declared 
them to be illegal and invalid. Such a state of things ought not to be 
allowed to exist. (Hear, hear.) That was the question of principle, and 
although the present bill was not the bill he wished to see, he must say 
that its present character was, ina great measure, to be attributed to the 
nature of the opposition which was offered to his bill. (Hear, hear.) He 
considered that his noble friend had taken a reasonable course in propos- 
ing that the bill should be read a second time on Monday next, at ve the 
House would have an ample opportunity of discussing it on its merits. 
It dealt with a question which could not be settled by detailed and com- 
plex legislation on particulars, and which might, he believed, be very 
easily contained in half a page. He should have been very glad if the 
House had agreed to adopt such a principle as he had described ; but he 
must admit that the House had manifested a disinclination to-night to 
enter upon stich an important question at so late a period of the session. 
It being so he would not simply express a hope, but a firm belief, that the 
House would give a fair reception and a full consideration to some such 
measure at a future time for the purpose of giving the church fair play in 
the colonies upon the footing of an established body. Admitting that it 
was quite impossible to settle matters of detail at this advanced period, 
he was obliged to wi G on behalf of himself and of the Government, that 
he would not put the House to any trouble by dividing on the second 
reading of the bill, but would consent to let the subject stand over till the 
next session of Parliament. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE objected to the House proceeding with the measure 
at this time of the year, while he fully recognized the necessity of some 
legislation on the subject in respect to the colonies, the union of whose 
church with the mother church of this country he was most desirous to 
preserve. 

The amendment was then agreed to, and the bill was ordered to be read 
a second time that day three months.—-The bill was consequently lost. 


JAMAICA ; THE GOVERNMENT PLAN. 


Thursday, August 4. 
Lord J. RUSSELL, pursuant to notice, stated the intentions of the Go- 
vernment respecting the colony of Jamaica. He referred, in the first in- 
stance, to the dispute between the House of Assembly and the Council on 
the subject of the bills passed by the former, and to the important changes 
which had taken place in our West India colonies, by the total abolition 
of slavery and the competition they had to encounter with foreign sugars, 
and which had produced much discontent on the part of the colonists. 
There had been a distinction, however in the effect which these chan 
had produced upon three of the most important of the colonies—Bri 

Guiana, Trinidad, and Jamaica. In the two former the exports of sugar, 
which in 1840 were 824,000cwt., in 1852 amounted to 1,321,000cwt., show- 
ing an increase of more than 50 per cent. In Jamaica exports of sugar, 
which in 1840 were 517,000cwt., in 1852 were only 511,000cwt. There was 
a similar difference in regard to immigrants, of whom British Guiana im- 
ported, between 1840 and 1853, 49,000, and Trinidad 24,000, whereas 
Jamaica imported in that period only 14,000. These material differences 
had no reference to the [Imperial legislation. There were circumstances, 
he proceeded to observe, connected with the constitution of Jamaica 
which had always been a source of difficulty, and in late years had led to 
the stoppage of the action of the Colonial Legislature. Among these 
peculiarities was the payment of public officers by votes from year to year. 
He read the suggestion of Governor Sir Charles Grey, who recommended 
the assimilation of the powers of the House of Assembly to those of the 
House of Commons, and he said the Government did not propose to sus- 
pend the representative constitution in the colony, but to induce, if pos- 
sible, the Assembly and the Council to act in harmony. They proposed, in 
the first place, that there should be a permanent act, containing grants for 
those officers to whom it was deemed fit that permanent salaries should be 
given; secondly, that the Assembly should make no grant of money ex- 
cept upon the initiative of a representative of the Crown, and that the 
officers of the Crown should be responsible for the expenditure of the 
money. On the other hand it was proposed to endeavour to place the 


lony amounted to £500,000, upon which an interest of 6 per cent. was paid ; 
and it was proposed that the Imperial Government should give a guaran- 
tee for the interest of the debt, a sinking fund being provided for its ex- 
tinction. Another guarantee was proposed. The House of Assembly had 
insisted upon their right to make a reduction of salaries, which the Coun- 
cil had regarded as a breach of faith. It appeared to the Government 
that this quarrel might be settled by the grant of a compensation, which 
might induce the present hoiders to relinquish their offices, which could be 
filled by other persons at reduced salaries. This would require £50,000, 
which sum the Government proposed should also be guaranteed by this 
country, making the aggregate sum guaranteed £550,000. There was one 
other point. Sir Charles Grey had already held his office as Governor, 
which he had discharged with signal ability, for the full term, and the 
Duke of Newcastle was of opinion that Sir Henry Barkly, who had _ been 
many years Governor of Guiana, would be the best person to succeed him, 
and he accordingly recommended Her Majesty to appoint Sir Henry to 
that office. A question would arise, however, as to his salary, which the 





Government considered should not be less than £5,000, and, to avoid dis- 


finances of Jamaica upon a sounder footing. The public debt of the co- . 
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pute, they proposed to vote £3,500 towards making up that sum for three 


. Sir J. PAKINGTON, after commenting upon the policy adopted by the 
Government of the noble lord in 1846, and upon the effect it had wrought 
upon this colony, observed, that one of the most important of the pro- 

alterations was that relating to the financial functions of the House 
of Assembly, and that the late Government had come to the conclusion 
that, whatever concessions might be made, a reformation of that portion 
of the constitution of Jamaica should be an indispensable preliminary. 
He doubted whether the Government adopted a more effectual mode of 
giving the colony relief than by guaranteeing the public debt, the interest 
of which would be reduced from 6 per cent. to probably 34. It was the 
intention of the late Government to send out a commission to Jamaica ; 
but as the present Goveinment had preferred to make a change of Gover- 
nors, he had no doubt of the wisdom of their choice of Sir H. Barkly. 
In one respect he dissented from the course of the Government, namely, 
the delay in announcing their intentions, which might have been done in 
January. 


————_—_— 


PAPAL DESIGNS ON PROTESTANT STATES. 


When the Court of Rome presumed, about three years ago, in tbe ple- 
nitude of its power, to efface the time-honoured landmarks and dignities 
of the Church of England, to parcel out the Queen’s dominions. and to 
constitute a new Romish hierarchy in this island, we were told by one 
class of politicians, that nothing was more natural than this course of pro- 
ceeding, and that, if the Pope had offended the prejudices of the English 
nation, he had erred unconsciously in the absence of a competent diplo- 
matic adviser in the States of the Church. The people of England judged 
the transaction with a surer instinct ; they felt that a blow had been aimed 
from behind at their history and at their faith, and they resented it with 
the energy such an insult was calculated to excite. We are not going, 
however, to revive that controversy, though it would not be difficult, both 
here and in Ireland, to find illustration and confirmation of the opinions 
we expressed upon it in 1851; but on the present occasion we propose 
shortly to observe to what an extent the same spirit which caused the Pa- 
pal aggression here is engaged in active hostilities against our Protestant 
allies in Holland and Prussia; for the same spirit which inspired the Pa- 

affront to this country has stimulated the Court of Rome to pursue 
ts attacks on the Protestant States of the Continent. 

The kingdom of the Netherlands is, of all the Protestant States of Eu- 
rope, that in which most had been done to place the relations of the Go- 
vernment with the Church of Rome on a tolerant and equitable footing. 
A Concordat was concluded in 1827 between King William I. and Po 
Leo XII., the Catholic provinces of Belgium then forming part of the 
King’s dominions. The Roman Catholic clergy are paid by the State, 
and a diplomatic Envoy of the Low Countries resides in Rome. At one 
time indeed, the Pope had agreed, in concert with the late King of Hol- 
land, to erect three new bishoprics ; but this plan was abandoned on the 

tion of Belgium, and Holland remained, what is termed at Rome, a 
iduabonery country, under the superintendence of Vicars Apostolic. The 
late Dutch ministry, of which M. Thorbecke was the head, was animated 

the most conciliatory dispositions towards the Catholic subjects of the 
frown, and, when the present Pope intimated his desire to establish a Ro- 

mish hierachy in Holland, all that the Government required was that due 

notice should be given, and the King’s assent obtained. The Court of 
Rome disdained these easy conditions, and, though it had promised they 

should be observed, it did not scruple altogether to disregard them. The 

Pontifical Letter constituting the new hierarchy in Holland was launched 

as surreptitiously and ill-advisedly as that which had been directed against 

this country, and with the same consequences. Our sturdy neighbours 

the Dutch have not forgotten that it is to the Protestant faith and insti- 

tutions of their country that they owe their political and national exist- 

ence. The spirit which defied Philip II. and Louis XIV. is not extinct, 

any more than the divinity of Dordt or the scholarship of Leyden. No 

people are more honourably tenacious of that ancient liberty which en- 

ables them to look with scorn on the feverish convulsions of this genera- 

tion ; and liberty in Holland means independence of Rome. The Sovereign 

of such a country, being himself the head of the House of Orange, identi- 

fied by his birth with the glorious traditions of Protestant independence, 

had no middle course to take against such an aggression. The King of 
Holland instantly recalled his Minister from Rome, ejected from office the 

Administration which had temporized with the enemy, and threw himself 
on the high Protestant feelings of his people. The Dutch responded 

with enthusiasm to this appeal ; & new Chamber was elected with an over- 
whelming Protestant je owed in favour of the new Government ; and the 
religious excitement of the country has overpowered all the other distinc- 
tions of party. In Holland we are not surprised at snch a result, but it 
is impossible not to deplore the excessive intolerance which has been re- 
kindled on both sides by the aggression of the Court of Rome. Families 
are divided, servants and labourers of a different creed are dismissed, 
tradesmen are employed by one party and proscribed by the other, and 
the priests have given the signal of an internal struggle deeply injurious 
to the peace and welfare of the community. 

The attack has been directed in a different form, but in a similiar spirit, 
against Prussia. In February last the Pope addressed an apostolical let- 
ter to the Bishops of the Church of Rome in the Prussian dominions, es- 
tablishing new and excessive restrictions on the * mixed marriages” of 
Prussian subjects belonging respectively to different communions. This 
brief requires that the dispensation for such marriages should be obtained 
from the Pope himself, and rarely conceded by the Bishop of the diocess ; 
but it farther exacts, that in all marriages between a Roman Catholic and 
a Protestant, the party not professing the Catholic religion shall formal- 
ly engage in writing (promissio jurata is the term employed) that a// the 
children of the marriage shall be brought up to be Catholics ; without this 
condition no marriage is to be solemnized by the Catholic clergy, or re- 

ed as a marriage by the Church. We are aware that attempts bave 

or some time past been made in Germany and in this country to enforce 
this intolerant and offensive condition, which has caused in many instan- 
ces the greatest suffering and injustice. But in Prussia such a pretension 
on the part of the Papal Power is a direct interference with the law of the 
land. In that country it is provided by statute, that when a marriage is 
concluded between persons of different religious persuasions, the sons born 
of such a marriage are to be educated to their 14th year in the religion of 
their father, and the daughters in thatof their mother ; and it is expressly 
rovided that this rule of law cannot be abrogated by special stipulations. 
The conflict of Papal authority with the civil law of marriage in Prussia 
is therefore in this case direct, and so strongly was this felt that several 
months elapsed before the Roman Catholic prelates in that country ven- 
tured to promulgate the mandate they had received from the Vatican.— 
When, however, an attempt was made to put it in force, the King of Prus- 
sia protested with great energy against such an interference with the 
rights of his subjects, and declared in a written order, that if any man in 
his service degraded himself by giving an assurance of this nature to the 
prejudice of the Evangelical faith, he should be instantly dismissed from 
public employment. The Prussian army also came to the unanimous 
resolution that no officer should give his assent to the injunctions of the 
Pope ; and in many instances we are happy to learn that either the mar- 
riage ceremony has been performed without this pledge, or that both par- 


ties have emancipated themselves from the tyranny of Rome, not only now, 
but for ever. . 


agar ~~ hom meg of these instances lies, however, in the proof they af- 


acable hostility of the Romish Court to the rights and inde- 
pendence of Protestant States. Both in Holland and in Prussia the Roman 
Catholic Church is on a footing oflegal equality with other creeds, liberally 
supported by the State, and protected by treaty stipulations with Rome. In 
both those countries, for many years past, the bitterness of religious ani- 
mosities had subsided. Pius IX. has made it his business to rekindle the 
torch of discord, and if he reign ten years longer he will bring Europe to 
the verge of another great reformatory movement, extending perhaps to 
the overthrow of the Papacy itself. It is impossible to conceive that men 
will permanently submit to oppression and encroachment of this nature, 
which exceeds whatever Rome dared to attempt in the greatest ages of the 


‘ Church ; but, for the present, we can only hope that these facts will 


strengthen among the Protestant States a spirit of firm and temperate re- 
sistance to that arbitrary and insatiable Power, to which all concessions 
are made in vain.— Times, July 30. 


2. 


CHARTER FOR THE NORTH AMERICAN SCREW STEAMER 
COMPANY. 
The corresp 


ondence between the Board of Trade and the promoters of 
the London, Liverpool. and North American Screw Steam Coc mpany. 
which ended in a charter being refused to that body, has just been publish- 
ed, oy gs was expected, proves far from creditable to the Government. 
It will be remembered that the company was started at the express invi- 
tation of the Canadian Legislature, and, was intended to supply direct 
steam communication between the ports of London and Liverpool and 
Quebec ; that its Board of Direction the highest mercantile 
respectability ; and that its objects were supported by strong repregenta- 


tions from a large number of the leading houses interested in the trade. 
After many months of negotiation, however, during which the Boaras of 
Trade were at one time understood to have consented to grant the char- 
ter with certain limitations, a direct refusal was given to the applica- 
tion. The refusal was unaccompanied by any reason, but the nature of 
the correspondence shows that the ground taken was that the grant of a 
charter would interfere with private enterprise. There was also a plea 
that the promoters had, at one time, stated that the modified charter they 





were ultimately willing to accept, and which appears to have been prom- 
ised, would be insufficient for their objects; but as the point was subse- 
quently explained, and the idea of a Government taking advantage of a 
mere catch of this sort is too unworthy to be contemplated, it may be as- 
sumed to have had no influence on the decision. It was, therefore, to be 
concluded that the deliberate view arrived at by the Board of Trade was 
simply that henceforth no charters of limited liability should be granted 
in any direction where private enterprise might be interfered with, and 
this conviction was rendered the more inevitable since, in the present case, 
there had never been a previous attempt to supply steam communication 
on the proposed route by any means either public or private, and it there- 
fore seemed that the jealousy of the Government on the subject would for 
the future be so strictly manifested that they were determined even to act 
prospectively and to prevent a field being occupied by a chartered com- 
pany that might one day be considered sufficiently tempting for indi- 
viduals. 

The surprise of the public, as well as of the parties interested, at this 
sudden rigour, at the very moment when the Government were granting 
charters not only for steam companies to Australia to compete with = 
vate vessels like the Great Britain, the Sarah Sands, the Cleopatra, &Xc., 
but also to banking and mining establishments of every kind, in direct 
rivalry with all the daily operations of private trade, was strongly ex- 
pressed, but called forth neither defence nor explanation. Whatever had 
been done of a contradictory nature during the past was no argument 
with regard to the future, and although it seemed hard to the promoters 
of the proposed company that after their long negotiations they should 
suddenly be made the first victims of the new resolve, there was at least 
reason to believe that henceforth all parties would be dealt with upon the 
same rule. Indeed, the plea of private enterprise being once admitted as 
a reason for not granting charters, the inference became unavoidable that 
there was an end to them from that time, since no company can ever be 
started which will not interfere with individual ventures, and the fact of 
supplying a want that had hitherto not been fulfilled by private capital 
had been held, in the present instance, to be no reason for making an ex- 
ception. Strange, however, as this determination would have been, the 
mercantile public would have hailed it with satisfaction, since it must have 
precipitated the agitation against the law of unlimited liability, which, it 
is contended, throws all the enterprise of the country into the hands of 
reckiess and irresponsible adventurers, except in cases where the crotchets 
or personal predilections of the Board of Trade may induce them to en- 
courage particular schemes. But the result thus contemplated has not 
been achieved. The Government have since shown, apparently, that they 
refuse to recognize any fixed principle in the matter, and that the argu- 
ment of not allowing any possible interference with private enterprise is 
to be resorted to only in certain cases. Since the refusal to the Liverpool 
and North American Company, the old system of entertaining applica- 
tions has been pursued with little alteration, and there is no sign but that 
for bodies desiring a charter the energetic use of personal or political in- 
fluence is likely to be as effective as ever. Only two days back it was an- 
nounced that a charter had been granted to a new undertaking, called the 
Australian Direct Steam Company, intended to perform a service that is 
not only perfectly within the scope of private enterprise in this country, 
but that has actually been already entered upon by the Americans. It is 
true that in the existing state of affairs with the Board of Trade, as the 
arbiters of the channels in which joint-stock enterprise shall be permitted 
to flow, the grant in that case is to be viewed with satisfaction ; but the 
uestion is, how can it be justified, looking at the precedent which Mr. 
ardwell had himself just established? If the plea of private enterprise 
is to be used at all, it must be used universally and impartially. 

At all events, it is impossible that at the present epoch the privilege of 
determining when it is or is not to be taken into account should much 
longer be allowed to continue in the hands of a Government board, who 
may crush or encourage each great adventure, without explanation, at 
their pleasure, and thus wield a power larger than is possessed by any 
other officials in the world. As has been before remarked, it is by the un- 
certain, and not by the general and impartial bestowal of charters, that 





private enterprise is damaged. In the United States the law of limited 
liability has never been complained of as injuring individual efforts. In- 
deed, the folly of such an apprehension is distinctly seen when it is recol- 
lected that the sole effect of the English law is not to extinguish the joint- 
stock system, but to throw it into the hands of those who are most defi- 
cient in means and prudence, and who, whether a fair opening exists or 
not, are regardless about driving private enterprise from any field where 
they can plant themselves.—Jbid, dugust 4. 
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CHINESE PIRATES: A FIGHT ; DEATH OF A BRITISH OFFICER. 


On the 5th of May, in a letter from Mr. Acting-Consul Walker, it was 
intimated to Comm. Mellersh, of H. M.S. S. Ratt/er, then at Amoy, that 
a formidable fleet of pirates was at anchor about Namquan (Namquan 
harbour is in Lat. 27.15; Long. 120.20) a harbour above the Min River, 
and that the Spec, a small British schooner employed on the coast in con- 
voying Chinese junks, had been so riddled with the pirates’ shot that she 
had been obliged to leave the vessels she was accompanying to their fate ; 
the result of which was that the pirates took the whole and held them to 
aransom of ten thousand dollars. On the receipt of this intelligence, 
Capt. Mellersh immediately coaled from the ship Garland, and working 
all night, at daylight got under weigh, and about 7 p.m.. succeeded in 
reaching White Dogs, at the mouth of the Min. 

The whole of the next day it unfortunately blew so fresh, and the wea- 
ther was so thick, that communication with the shore was impossible. 
About four a.m., of the 10th, however, Capt. Mellersh despatched Mr. West, 
the master, in a cutter to reconnoitre, and about 3.30 p.m. he returned 
with the schooner Spec, and intelligence that the piraticai fleet were still 
in Namquan, waiting for the ransom money, which they were advised had 
been despatched to them overland. Taking the Spec in tow, the Rattler 
about 5.30 p.m., proceeded onwards. Day of the 11th broke in a thick 
fog, and the approach being dangerou’, the Rattler’s engines had to be 
eased until about 8 a.m. The fog lifting, Single Rock was at that hour 
seen about a mile and a half a-beam—the pirates’ haven some seven miles 
distant. Without delay the Rattler dashed on, the fog still hanging so 
thick over the hills that the pirates’ looks-out did not see her until she 
was right in amongst them. Then commenced a species of panic. Cut- 
ting cables and making sail, they stood for the entrance of the harbour: 
but a strong flood tide swept them inwards, and then, hoisting baskets of 
stink pots to their mast heads, they prepared in earnest for close action. 
The Rattler opened the ball with a shot across the bows of one vessel 
making for the river; whereupon the whole fleet, consisting of seven hea- 
vily armed junks, and Lorcha No 19, belched forth broadsides of round 
shot, grape and pieces of chain about a foot long tied together. Their 
aim generally was too high, only a few of the guns taking effect on the 
Rattler’s bull. Giving them two broadsides from her starboard battery, 
the Rattler passed up, turned, and took position stem on to the tide ; then, 
steaming towards them, she opened fire. Upon this the pirates bore up 
with intent to board. Lieut. Pidcock (afterwards killed) tending the 
large eight-inch gun, thereupon taking precise aim, sent a shell right into 
the pirate chief’s large junk. which, catching the magazine, caused her to 
blow up with all hands ; the explosion having also the effect of sinking a 
vessel alongside of her. The Lorcha then dropped astern, ceased firing 
and hoisted Portuguese colours at the mizen, with French at the main. 
The other vessels made the best of their way to the shore, and getting as 
near as possible the crews jumped overboard and swam to the beach. 
‘There, however, they were met and knocked on the head by the villagers, 
who showed them no mercy ; many being speared and stoned to death in 
the water. The Rattler’s boats were then lowered, manned, and des- 
patched in charge of Commr. D’Orville, Mr. West, and Messrs. Willcox 
and Elliott, mates; possession of the rest of the fleet being effected with 
little or no further resistance. Up to this period casualties on our side 
were inconsiderable, but news was shortly afterwards brought that some 
of the pirates who had escaped had captured asmall junk, killed the crew, 
and were doing their best to get up the river. Upon this Lieut. Pidcock 
gave chase in the cutter. It appears that he was not very long in coming 
up with the miscreants in two junks, one of which he had boarded, when 
the other dropped alongside, and some fifty men who were hid in the ves- 
sel in motte rushed up from below and overpowered them. The last 
seen of Lieut. Pideock alive was on bis kuees (with his sword through a 
Chinese), borne down by half a dozen spears. Two had fallen by his band 
just before he dropped. George Ryder, quarter-master. and John Phillips, 
able seaman, both went down with him, side by side, tighting desperately 
to the last. The rest of the cutter’s crew were driven overboard, all of 





them bearing honourable testimony to a brave defence of their gallant 
though less fortunate comrades. Edward Ward, ordinary seaman, had no 
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less than 15 spear wounds, some very deep ones, and it is doubtful whether 
he will recover. The people on shore behaved admirably, sending off 
sampanes to pick up our men as they were repulsed ; and by their aid the 
wounded men succeeded in getting back to the Rattler about half.past 8 
p.m. The whole of this encounter being out of sight of the steamer, the 
grief felt on board at the painful and unexpected result may easily be 
imagined. Immediately the gig and cutter were manned and despatched 
in command of Commr. D’Orville, Mr. West, and Mr. Willcox; but the 
night was so dark that although they pulled on until 2a.m., nothing 
whatever of the junks could be seen. Soon after daylight, too, the pin- 
nace was hoisted out, a gun got into her, and manned and armed, the three 
boats again started in charge of Commr. D’Orville, Mr. Brounsdon, pur- 
ser (volunteer), and Messrs. Willcox and Elliott. They returned about 
7.30 p.m., having seen nothing of the pirates, but having succeeded in re- 
covering the bodies of Lieut. Pidcock and George Ryder. 

To return to the captured junks. The burning one was speedily towed 
on shore and scuttled, and at low water no lessthan 170 pounds of molten 
silver were taken out of her, a few burnt dollars and three bags of cash. 
Five junks and the Lorcha were the following morning taken in tow, but 
it coming on to blow, one of the junks was sunk, and the Lorcha had to 
be cast oft. (She subsequently arrived at Amoy.) Four junks, however, 
were taken into the Fuhchow, together with fifty prisoners, who were all 
given up to the Mandarins. 

Thus ended one of the most valuable achievements we ever remember to 
have seen recorded as the work of one vessel in China. The piratical 
fleet destroyed have been the terror of the coasi for a long time ; the de- 
testation in which the crews were held being evinced by the conduct of 
the people on shore. The number of guns captured, of all sizes, was 84, 
of which the pirate commodore’s junk alone mounted sixteen, viz., two 
32-pounders, two long nines, four 18-pounders, two 18-pounder caronnades, 
four 12-pounders, and others of various calibre. 

Of poor Lieut. Pidcock an officer writes—‘“ He was dreadfully wounded 
about the head. Poor fellow, his messmates have lost a kind-hearted 
friend, and the service a clever and most zealous officer. He died a war- 
rior’s death, and we buried him between Namquam and the Incog Is- 
lands, with all military honours.’”—The Lorcha, No. 19, has been given 
over to the Portuguese government. Well manned and handled by the 
pirates, it was only by superior sailing the Spec succeeded in escaping 
her clutches.—Friend of China. 





PUNCHIANA. 


Movements iN (CELESTIAL) Hicu Lire.—We are informed, by our 
fashionable reporter, that a suite of apartments on the first floor have just 
been bespoken at Mivart’s Hotel for the Emperor of China. 


Tue Dissatisrigep Creatures!—Cabmen should not complain of being 
paid at the rate of sixpence a mile; for, look at some of our best Panora- 
a they only charge a Shilling—and they are generally “three miles 

ong. 

Tue Casartstic Numper.—This number is 6, with a small “d” placed 
on the right hand side, over the top of it ; meaning that the price for rid- 
ing in a Cab is now Sixpence a mile. 


Latest FroM THE CarPE.—A proposal has been under consideration in 
the magnetic circles here, to form an expedition for the purpose of moving 
Table Bay. 

Wantep (during the Cab-strike), a Roomy Wheelbarrow, capable of ac- 
commodating a Member of Parliament on the rising of the House. Ad 
dress, Colonel Sibthorp. No Free-Trader need apply. 

Tue Hercur or IMpossipiLity (AT PRESENT).—‘ To make hay while the 
sun shines.” 


A Coacuiatep Horpe.—In connexion with the Eastern question, it 
may be remarked that the Kurds appear to be a very savage, murderous 
race ; and that Kurds like these can hardly be supposed to be made of 
the milk of human kindness. 





AN ACRE AND A HALF OF A SteEAMSHIP.—Below we publish an interest- 
ing article from the State of Maine, descriptive of an enormous <u 
now in process of construction, at Milford Haven. The proposal to build 
leviathan screw steamships in connection with British North American 
inter-colonial railways is not new. Mr. Howe of Nova Scotia gave it 
great prominence in his letters to the Colonial Secretary, on the occasion 








of his visit to England to obtain the Imperial assistance, for his great rail- 
road project, which was exploded in a manner so interesting. The princi- 
ples involved in the building of enormous screw steamships is important, 
and we are inclined to think, it will turn out to be of great advantage to 
these Provinces. The following is the article above alluded to :— 

Mr, Betts, the great Railway contractor, who has just left for Montreal, 
is a director in the Eastern Steam Navigation Company, who are construct- 
ing the Leviathan Steamship, for the purpose of facilitating Ocean naviga- 
tion. The other head of this company is the Earl of Yarborough, and 
the name of Mr. Peto and others of equal note, are also associated with 
Mr. Betts in the direction. This Company have laid the keel of a monster 
Steamer, whose dimensions are given as follows:—- Length 673 feet ; 
breadth 80 feet ; out to out of wheel-house 120 feet ; depth of hold from 
combings of main deck 60 feet ; power of Engines 6000 horse. Her deck 
presents an area of over 14 acres of surface. 

This sbip is being built by Scott Russell, Esq., the greatest naval archi- 
tect of England, and is constructed in several compartments made water- 
tight, so that in case of her bow or her stern breaking off, she would still 
be able to float in separate pieces. We have seen notices of this ship 
before, but have not been able to ascertain her precise dimensions till 
now. 

All experience has tended to show that speed and steadiness have been 
attained in proportion to the increase of the size of a ship. A better 
opinion now is that 30 feet is the extreme depth of the highest ocean wave, 
and that a vessel drawing 32 feet of water, of a length of 600 feet or over, 
can ride the waves without being moved from a level. We have this 
opinion enforced upon our attention by several of the captains in the Cu- 
nard and Collins’ lines. It is doubtful if such a steamer could enter our 
harbour, and Halifax is therefore regarded as the most suitable port for 
this new move in Ocean navigation. This Steamer is to sail from Milford 
Haven where she is now building—or from Holyhead Harbour, which 
promises eventually to become the great Steamship Terminus of the Bri- 
tish Isles.— Toronto Colonist. 


A Stncviar Birp.—There is in the garden at Regent’s Park, London, 
a plain-looking, sombre bird, a native of New Holland, called the brush 
turkey, whose habits of rearing its brood are among the most remarkable 
in the history of animal instincts. The bird is a thorough chemist, and 
constructs for itself a patent incubator, on chemical principles, by which 
it hatches its eggs in a scientific manner, without the tedious sitting to 
which other birds submit. This bird, at present, occupies part of the great 
aviary on the south side of the gardens, on the right after entering the 
gate from the road. It is not a very striking bird in its appearance. The 
upper surface of the adult male, its wings and tail, is of a blackish-brown 
at the base, going into silver gray at the ends. The skin of the head and 
neck is of a deep pink, verging on red, and thinly sprinkled with a short, 
dingy hair. The wattle is of a bright yellow, shading off into red. In 
size it is nearly that of a turkey. “ue 

In general habits this bird is nothing remarkable ; it is in the reproduc- 
tion of the species that its anomalous proceedings are manifested. It is a 
believer in fermentation and co-operation, for when the breeding season 
arrives, a number of the birds enter into partnership, and collect a huge 
heap of vegetable matter, which is allowed to ferment till it forms a hot- 
bed. Several weeks are patiently employed in forming this heap, but 
when once formed, it does duty for several years, new matter being added 
at the top as that beneath rots away. In collecting, the birds use only 
the foot; the bill is not used at all. The surface of the ground sur 
rounding the hot-bed is thus cleared of every leaf and blade of grass, 
every scrap of vegetation being added to assist in the fermentation. 

When this pyramidical mouad of green stuff has had sufficient time to 
beat, and when it is just at the proper temperature for hatching, the large 
eggs are inserted, not side by side, but planted at regular intervals from 
each other, and stuck into the fusty, smoking heap perfectly upright, the 
large end downward, and at an arm’s length below the surface. They 
are then covered up and left till hatched. Whether the chickens have to 
fight their way through the warm, “ artificial mother,” or whether, as 
Mr. Gould was informed, the females remain in the neighbourhood, is & 
question not yet settled ; there is no doubt, however, that pony entered 
Nature has provided for the safety of the young, and that all its instine 
are adapted to the circumstances of its birth. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


French authors are falling into the general degradation of France. M. 
Prosper Merimée has been ewe a of, sare of the Senate. This nomina- 
tion gives him a salary of £1,200 a-year. He is the second poy A _ 
of all France who has consented to don tbe uniform of the Imperia 
Senate and to receive its pay; the other is a gentleman named Lebrun, 
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translator and adapter to the French stage of Schiller’s Mary Stuart: 
The third is M. Méry, who has written a five-act tragedy, of which one of 
the Guzmans of the extinct Spanish house of Medina-Sidonia (from which 
the French Empress claims to be descended) is the hero——The Prussian 
Government has forbidden the reading of Paul and Virgwnia in the public 
schools !—The munificent Parsee, Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, has made over 
£10,000 to Government, for the purpose of endowing a school design at 
Bombay.—Maurel’s Life of the Duke of Wellington, with the trathfull 
ness of which the readers of the Albion are familiar, has been forbidden in 
France! Ofcourse it has. Could it have a more honourable commenda- 
tion _——Letters from Christiania mention the opening of the Norwegian 
Railway (the first line introduced into that country) on the 4th ult., the 
King’s Birthday. ——The Lord Chamberlain has given directions that the 
funeral car of the late Duke of Wellington, be exhibited to the public ——— 
Advices from Warsaw represent Prince Paskewitsch to be in so bad a state 
of health that, in the event of war, he would be unable to take a command. 
—Lieut. Col. Johnson, whose decease occurred recently at St. Helier’s, 
Jersey, served 46 years in the 5th Fusiliers, having joined bis regiment in 
Guernsey in 1804.——The last letters from Oporto contain serious state- 
ments regarding the appearance and extension of the vine disease.—— 
Travellers are fond of describing the dangers of travelling in the Arabian 
Deserts ; and one is apt to think them exaggerated. We read, however, 
that an immense caravan, which left Bagdad for Aleppo on the 25th April, 
was attacked and pillaged by a band of Arabs: 179 camels were taken ; 
of these 165 were laden with Persian tobacco, and 12 with Arab cloaks, 
and silk and cotton goods——A project has been started for giving Bir- 
mingham a Crystal Palace for purposes of recreation for the numerous 
working classes. Sutton Coldfield Park is named as the locality-——The 
ruins of the Chateau of Neuilly, Louis Philippe’s favourite residence, near 
Paris, were to be put up for sale definitively on Wednesday of this week. 
They will form 14 lots, which will be disposed of separately. The price 
fixed is 230,000f.——A giant, nearly nine feet in height, is shortly expec- 
ted to arrive in Madrid. He is a native of Lachar, in the province of 
Grenada, and is only twenty-three years of age. What a chance for Bar- 
num !—-—One man only has died at the Chobham encampment. The 
deceased was a private of the 8th Hussars, and had been twenty-two 
years in the service. He died of bronchitis, and was interred in the 
churchyard at Chertsey.——The present condition of Broadway is well 
hit offin the following outline of an imaginary panorama of that street : 
“ Pile of bricks ; hotel ; more bricks ; hotel ; untinished pavement; more 
bricks ; another hotel ; piles of bricks ad infinitum.”——Letters have 
been received from Mr. Kennedy, commander of the Arctic exploring 
steamer Isabel, dated May 12, lat.050S., lon. 27 50 W., giving a very 
favourable account of the voyage up to that period ——Mr. W. Pick- 
ering, the well-known publisher and book-seller, is now a bankrupt. His 
debts are said to be from £24,000 to £30,000, and his assets from £16,000 
to £20,000. A letter from Rome, dated July 12, states that the health 
of the Pope is daily becoming more precarious. He is suffering from a 
severe attack of asthma and general debility. The Pope is 61 years of 
age.——It is said that the Camp of Helfaut is to be removed to the spot 
aon the famous Camp of Boulogne stood.——The new Vaccination Bill 
lately passed by the British Parliament has been issued. From the Ist of 
August children are to be vaccinated within three months of the birth, or 
arties to be subject to penalties ——A railway to Cintra from Lisbon is 
in contemplation,—-A foolish attempt was lately made to change the 
name of a Dock at Liverpool, from “ Bramley Moore’’ to “ Sefton,” on 
political grounds. The effort was overruled.——Mr. O’Donohue, the es- 
caped Irish Exile, and Mr. B. S. Treanor of Boston have had some belli 
gerent intercommunications. The interference of the police prevented a 
contemplated oo to arms.——The clipper ship Sovereign of the Seas 
is chartered at Liverpool, for Melbourne, Australia, at £7 per ton to the 
wharf ; and it has been agreed that if she does not make the passage 
quicker than any steamer on the berth. at London or Liverpool, £2 10s. 
per ton shall be deducted. Such at least is a current report——Those 
charming dancers, the Rousset family, have gone to Califoruia. We pre- 
dict for them no ordinary success.——In Germany the difficulties between 
the Roman Catholic and the Protestant clergy are assuming a very seri- 
ous aspect.——The cholera is increasing at Stettin, and cases have oc- 
curred at Dantzic.——It is proposed to give a grand exhibition of horses 
from all parts of New England, New York, and adjoining States, to take 
place at Springfield, Mass., about the last of September.——They have at 
present, at the Gosport Navy Yard, a quantity of water which was obtain- 
ed from Lake Drummond, in the, Dismal Swamp, some ten years since. 
It continues as fresh and pure as when first taken from the lake, and still 
retains the juniper taste which characterizes this water.——A pair of liv- 
ing giraffes are named amongst the late fashionable arrivals at this cos- 
mopolitan city A Chinese smuggler of opium was lately detected by 
the revenue officers at San Francisco. He was provided with a regular 
tin stomach. Nearly nine hundred emigrants reached Boston from Liv- 
erpool on Tuesday week, who had come passengers in one packet-ship. 
Imagine such crowding in hot weather! It is marvellous that only three 
deaths occurred on the voyage.——Gold is said to have been discovered at 
San Juan del Sur. The great London Summer Poultry Show hastaken 
place, with its accustomed extravagant record of prices. We fear the im- 
provent of breeds will rather be checked than encouraged by the conver- 
sion of poultry into a “ fancy stock”.——Betting-houses, one of the inju- 
rious and illegitimate off-shoots of the turf, are to be suppressed by a new 
Act of Parliament.——A new river Police has been established here. It 
was much wanted.——A valuable family bible, in the house at Stratford of 
Ann Hathaway, of Shaksperian fame, was lately mutilated. A Leaming- 
ton paper charged the offence upon ex-Governor Johnson of Louisiana. 
He has publicly refuted the charge-———The Mayor of Liverpool, in the 
course of some proceedings relative to the expected arrival there of St. 
Maury U.S.N., took occasion to declare that he was ignorant of that 
gentleman’s name! a capital custodian of commercial interests !——Mr. 
Whitworth and Mr. Wallis, two of the British Commissioners to the N. Y. 
Exhibition, sailed hence on Wednesday week, in the Asia for Liverpool, 
Professor Wilson and Mr. Dilke remain until after the autumnal agricul- 
tural shows.——The Revd. G. I. Fisher, a Clergyman of the Church of 
England, was lately muleted £300 by a Jury, in an assault case brought 
against him by a Devonshire gentleman.— Rival bill-stickers in Glasgow 
follow each other with a pot of black paint in addition to their habitual 
implements. Whilst posting up the puffs of their employers, they black- 
en those of their employers’ rivals——+A short annual Parliamentary 
session of six weeks, in November and December; is amongst the novel 
arrangements advocated by certain parties. ——A second case has occur- 
red in England, wherein the Directors of a railway have been tried and 
acquitted of manslaughter, when an accident evidently from negligence 
or carelessness has occurred. The first was recorded in the .4/bion recently. 
The affair in question came off at the Home Assizes at Croydon, on the 
Ist., before the Lord Chief Baron. The Hon. F. Scott, M. P. Chairman of 
the Southwestern Railway Company was the principal defendant. He 
and the Superintendant of the locomotives were travelling by special 
train. when a porter at ove of the stations mistook this for the passenger 
train, concluded that it was about to stop, got into the way, and was 
killed. It appears that it was this individual’s neglect to notice the sig- 
nal that caused the accident. Under the Judge’s direction, the defen- 
dants were at once acquitted. His Lordship’s ruling generally leaned 
against the prevalent notion of the personal Tiability of Directors. The 
case is too lengthy for our columns.——Joseph Swift, Charles Henry 
Fisher, Pierce Butler, and other gentleman of Philadelphia, have pur- 
chased the old Hunting Park course, forty-four acres in extent, and are 
about to present it to the public for a park. Good; we know neither the 


men or the locality, but we thank the f i f many wh 
will profit by this noble deed. a oe 
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JULLIEN’S CONCERTS, 





AT 
CASTLE GARDEN, 
WILL COMMENCE ON MONDAY EVENING, AUGUST 29th. 
Ba =6Programme, with full particulars, will be published as early as possible, 


CHARLES THE FIRST, BY THE GREAT VELASQUEZ. 


pope AT MADRID IN 1623. This celebrated historical 
of the greatest painter of actual life and nature that ever live 
Stuyvesant Institute, 659 Broadway. Admission, 25 cents. 
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» is now on exhibition at the 
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After groping about for weeks, or rather months, in the vain endeavour 
to perceive any thing like a solution of the Turkish question, we are now 


sive moment has in reality been touched. The fact on which this impres- | 











sion is based was officially made known to the House of Commons, by Lord 
John Russell, on the 2nd inst. He then and there stated that on the 24th 
of July an ultimatum was jointly agreed upon at Vienna by the Ambas- 
sadorsof Prussia, Austria, France, and Great Britain, which had been forth- 
with despatched to St. Petersburg, and the answer to which would probably 
be known in London, on or about the 10th inst. On this answer it is gener- 
ally said that the issue of peace or war depends; and we sincerely wish 
that we could credit the assertion, inasmuch as delay is and must be in- 
jurious to what may be now called the cause of the Allies against Russia. 
It is true that by this joint protest the Czar is informed that, unless his 
troops immediately evacuate the Danubian Principalities, the four Powers 
will be seriously angered ; but we do not believe that they have threaten- 
ed him with a declaration of war in the event of his delay or prevarication, 
or that, if they did screw up their courage to make any such declaration, 
they will have the hardihood to stick to it. The naval squadrons of France 
and England would of course in such contingency be ordered up to Con- 
stantinople ; a move which ought to have been made immediately on the 
Russians crossing the Pruth, the latter having in fact thus commenced a 
war by invasion, in the teeth of solemn treaties and engagements.—But 
whatever may be the result of this last attempt at negotiation, a most im- 
portant step has been taken. in the partial siding of Austria and Prussia 
against the Czar. We say partial, because it may be doubted whether 
those powers would not remain neutral, if the Sublime Porte should drag 
its hesitating associates into hostilities with its implacable foe ; even then 
their neutrality were better than their opposition. 

We have not thought it necessary to load our limited space with the words 
of the ministerial leader in the Common’s, on this occasion, since, as usual 
when strong language might commit him, Lord John’s is as dry as the 
‘remainder biscuit.” The reader will find considerably more point in 
what fell from Lord Clarendon, on the same evening, in the Upper House. 
The Foreign Secretary appears to be at length willing to face the necessi- 
ties of his position ; so much so, that it were needless to point out to the 
intelligent reader wherein consists the alteration of his tone. At the same 
time the discrepancy between the two members of the Cabinet may be no- 
ticed, although it was probably accidental. With Lord Clarendon, the 
main point is the conduct of the Russian occupants of the Prin- 
cipalities, for he adds, with infinite monchalance, that in other re- 
spects the case remains much as before. His colleague, on the other 
hand, dwells only upon the diplomatic document transmitted to St. 
Petersburg. Did the former mean to convey the impression that a settle- 
ment was as distant as ever? We know not ; but at least let us hope that 
if his timid Lordship approve the withdrawal of British Consuls from the 
invaded Provinces, and if he proceed to anchor the combined squadron 
North of the Dardanelles, he may be induced, in case of extremest need, to 
show by force that Western Europe is not yet prepared to succumb to 
the myrmidons of Russia. 

The most disagreeable task remains, that of condensing into a few lines 
the news concerning the Emperor Nicholas’ doings, whilst all Europe has 
been so nervously excited, that this man were more than mortal, if he did 
not think himself the arbiter of human destiny. With a calmness that 
would be sublime, if it did not show him to be bent upon obtaining his 
end at all hazards, he has been strengthening his own position and endea- 
vouring to assail that of his enemies. Internally, he has called for further 
levies to his gigantic military force, and is busied in efforts to recruit the 
coffers of his Treasury. Externally, we read of his intrigues with Persia, di- 
rected, for the twentieth time, against British supremacy in India ; of in- 
trigues in China, for the spread of commerce and political weight, or pos- 
sibly with an eye to increase of territory ; of intrigues with Denmark, in 
order to secure the key to the Baltic in his own keeping. With all this, 


Of minor topics there are few that claim particular attention. The Times 
has published an ill-tempered and silly article on the opening ceremonial 
of the New York Crystal Palace. It has been generally republished here, 
with running commentaries ; but in our judgment, apart from its tone, it 
is not a good specimen of the Times’ leading articles, and indeed not worth 
reading.—The great Cabmen’s strike lasted, as we anticipated, only four 
days; and ere the departure of the steamer the metropolis had resumed 
its tranquil state. It must be acknowledged that so long as the cits were 
cabless, the journals teemed with more remarks, and far more interest was 


generally felt, than when 13,000 men perished by an earthquake, the other 
day, at Shiraz in Persia. 





From France the journals offer us almost a blank ; though we remark 
with satisfaction the identity of feeling in respect to Russia, that actuates 
the French and English Governments. The former has ordered its Consal- 
General at Bucharest to strike his flag, which is a decided and public pro- 
test against the aggravating and aggressive course pursued in the Princi- 
palities by their ruthless and reckless invader.—Louis Napoleon, for rea- 
sons best known to himself, his Empress, and his police, has abandoned his 
intention of visting the Pyrenees. In the meantime, much as he is despi- 
sed and disliked in England, English law is at his service in prosecuting 
one of his would-be assassins. The story mentioned in our columns of last 
week, with which the Prince de Joinville’s name was associated turns out 
to be correct. The vagabond has been arrested and committed for trial, 
the Prince bearing testimony against him, at the prior examination before 
a magistrate. The plot does not seem to have been very profound, or the 
chance of success very great, if the Orleans Prince had been equally un- 
principled with the Bonaparte, on behalf of whose life he interposed. 

The affair at Smyrna, between Capt. Ingraham of the U. 8. N. and the 
Austrian authorities, still occupies attention. The rumour is that Austria 
intends to claim reparation and apology for the interference of the gallant 
Captain of the St. Louis. She is not likely to obtain it, since public feel- 
ing here will probably decide the question, if international law clearly es- 
tablish that the Austrians have legal right on their side. At the same’ 
time it seems to us that, although it is sheer nonsense to talk of a foreigner, 
who has only declared his intention to become a citizen, having equal 
rights with one who is naturalized, it may be true that the former has 
such right to personal protection at the hands of his future government, 
as to render any attempt to deprive him of it a matter of national affront. 
We most sincerely hope that this may prove to be the case, and that the 
brutal course of Austria in the seizure of the imprudent Kostza may be 
thus judicially, as it has been morally rebuked. 





The stagnation of public matters in Canada has been raffled by two or 
three events that have occurred, perhaps fortunately for our contempor- 
aries thereabouts, since they are gainers thereby in matter for the 
pen editorial—and very largely do they profit by the occasion. In 
the first place—althongh it be a genuine “bull,” to speak of a coming 
event as one that has ‘‘ occurred” —we observe that the rumours of Lord 
Elgin’s immediate return to England have again assumed a shape that 
entitles them to belief. The opportunity of passing under review the six 
years and a half of his Lordship’s tenure of office has not been lost; but 
his administration of the government has been so intimately mixed up 
with questions of painful and now useless excitement, from which it is 
absolutely impossible to dissever it, that we must decline as far as possi- 
ble the renewal of such associations and recollections. Besides this, it 
seems to us to be something like publishing a man’s Epitaph before his 
death, thus to criticise a career which is not absolutely concluded. 

The Hon. Mr. Lafontaine has been appointed Chief Justice of Lower 
Canada, as successor to the Jate Sir James Stuart. So strong are the tes- 





his Generals virtually depose the Hospodars of Wallachia and Moldavia, 
tax the inhabitants, usurp the government, fortify the strong places, and 
in short conduct themselves with all the insolence, though unpossessed of 
any of the rights of conquerors. It is fortunate, with so much dependent 
on the caprices of an individual, that he is not exactly a Napoleon in in- 
tellect, and that his financial resources are not inexhaustible. But the 
same can scarcely be said of the prolific theme itseif,on which minor infor- 
mation is abundant, and on which all the world is speculating. We are 
therefore compelled to leave it, simply expressing our belief that neither 
the next mail or the next month’s mail will make of this Oriental question 
a thing of the past. Otherwise, what course events may take, it were 
scarcely wise to prophecy. Let us look briefly at our domestic affairs. 
The protracted session of Parliament has probably terminated this day ; 
for indissolubly connected therewith is a certain ministerial white-bait 
dinner at Greenwich, that precedes by a few days the dismissal of wearied 
Legislators from their posts, and that was to be “ laid upon the table” on 
Saturday last. It was expected that the Queen would perform the ceremony 
of prorogation herself, for her Majesty rarely does duty by deputy, when 
able to do it in person, And this reminds us agreeably that we may con- 
gratulate our loyal friends upou her Majesty’s en! ire restoration to health, 
as evinced in repeated appearances before the public, and the resumption of 
her accustomed active life. On the 2nd inst. she reviewed, on horseback, 
the second division of troops encamped at Chobham, a scene described 
by eye-witnesses as one of great enthusiasm on the part of those who 
subsequently fought a sham battle, and on the part of the numerous spec- 
tators. These military displays, so rare in England, are very opportune 
just at this moment, when war is upon so many lips ; and without doubt 
many a cockney, elated by the spectacle, thinks that a soldier’s life can- 
not be half so grave a thing as itis said to be, and inwardly registers a 
vow to enlist, if the State should be seriously imperilled.—But we must 
go back to a duller atmosphere than that of the Surrey Hills, and leaving 
the nation’s strength, just glance at its wisdom. This latter has been pass- 
ably quiescent, under the double influence of external and internal cir- 
cumstances. Abroad, a deadly trial of strength threatens at any moment 
to call for all the energies of the country. How tame, in comparison, 
must those petty questions appear, that make up the routine of Parliamen- 
tary proceedings! At home, universal thriving and contentment, save 


strike : can the exhausted M. P. trouble himself with the detail of half-a- 


timonials. to his uprightness, legal knowledge, and general qualifications 
for this high office, which we find scattered through the Canadian journals, 
that we may safely congratulate the Province, the Administration, and the 
new Chief Justice himself. 

Mr. Robert Stephenson, the engineer, to which title the application of 
epithet would be altogether superfluous, is, we are glad to see, the object 
of great respect and much manly homage to his character and abilities. 
The citizens of Montreal are on the point of giving, or have ere this given 
him all the honour that may be reaped froma public banquet. The oc- 
casion is good, and the subject is worthy ; and with unusual interest we 
shall watch the accounts of the festival. It is a refreshing novelty to find 
practical genius, of such useful tendencies, thus selected for popular de- 
monstrations of regard. 

With deep regret we have to notice that Montreal again seems to be 
threatened with disorder and riot, for a permanent ill-feeling between 
townsmen and troops cannot but result in bloodshed, especially when the 
municipal authorities are irresolute, and the military not held in a high 
state of discipline. We allude, of course, to the Cameronians at Montreal, 
and it vexes us sorely to speak of any Regiment in H. M. service, in terms 
that savour of reproach. But we cannot undo the past, nor forget that 
the mysteries of the Gavazzi riot have yet to be cleared up. At the mo- 
ment, however, blame seems mainly to rest upon a rowdy gang of towns- 
men, who by insult and assault have provoked both officers and privates 
of the 26th, and have given rise to skirmishes and conflicts, the particu- 
lars of which we do not care torelate. We call the offending parties 
herein by a discreditable name, because it is difficult to believe that per- 
sons of sense, education, or respectable position in the world, would per- 
mit their not unnatural irritation to find vent, in a manner at once pitiful 
and dangerous. Under the peculiar circumstances of the case, we incline 
to the impression that General Rowan would act wisely, if he were to re- 
move the Cameronians from their present quarters. 

Legal proceedings of a most extraordinary kind have just been com- 
menced at Montreal, as though to add still more fuel to the pile of inflam- 
mable matter already heaped up. A policeman, whose reputation for 
| credibility was tainted by the special finding of the nine Jurymen on the 
| late noted Coroner’s Inquest, has brought an action for damages against 





| one of these nine, setting down his losses thereanent at the sum of £5000 


th rt of a few labourers, or a handful of cabmen, ona | 
pemmnen 9.9 does not yet appear ; but although one cannot conceive so absurd a claim 


currency. Whether each of these nine is to be similarly served with process, 


hundred bills, whilst the journalists are reminding him from day to day that , being substantiated, the reader may imagine what an immense amount of 
all goes well? Bills of all sorts have been therefore pushed on or thrown | Comment and scandal this curious case will bring forth. To complicate 
aside, with astonishing rapidity, during the week of which we speak ; and | matters still more, we learn that the Government has directed the Attor. 


the business that does not imperatively claim attention is laid over, to 
take its chance hereafter.—Since the defeat of the Earl of Derby in his 
effort to screen the land-owners from bearing their fair share in taxa- 


_ ney-General to undertake the Juryman’s defence, whilst the Attorney- 


General’s partner in the Law, Mr. Loranger, is employed as the advocate 
of the claimant. Indeed and indeed, good brothers of the quill in Canada, 


tion, and the success of his ci-devant colleague, Sir John Pakington, in | YoU have amongst you families divided against themselves. 


the latter’s singular free-trade movement on the Indian Salt tax, there has 
been no special party vote. Elsewhere indeed will be found a report of 
another government defeat, namely on the Colonial Church Government 





However squally the European accounts may be, it is pleasant to be re- 
minded by newspapers and telegraphs, that two rival powers are in pres- 


Bill, which many Episcopal readers will notice with profound regret ;| ence at Halifax N.S., with every disposition to remain the best of friends. 
but we cannot regard the division, by which that measure was rejected, If we could expand our space, we would copy some particulars of the in- 
as at all a test of ministerial strength or weakness. It was treated as a_ terchange of civilities between the officers of the American and British 
polemical question, and partly also as a Colonial one ; and we all know | ships of war, and of the hospitality dispensed to the former by all very 
very well that an excess of liberality, in leaving Colonists to regulate their | Of Nova Scotians, whether in or out of office. Reviews, sham-fights, 


own affairs, is just now 4 a mode in the House of Commons.—Our third | 
Parliamentary extract reveals, in condensed form, the Government plan | 


dinners, balls, and parties, have been the order of the day and night. 
As to the Fishery Question, it remains, tothe best of our knowledge, im 


for Jamaica ; but it was made at so late a period that the press has not | statu quo. Nothing special has “ tarned-up ;’ nor do we hear that stook 
called upon by the London papers of the 6th inst. to believe that the deci- | yet spoken its opinion thereon.—The India Bill is on the high road to | in the Earl of Stirling’s Anglo-American Fishing Company is yet quoted 


enactment, after long debating, but no show of public feeling. 


| in Wall street. 
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The Arabia, steamer, under command of Capt. Judkins, has made an- 
other brilliant ran to Liverpool. She left her moorings in our river here, 
at 20 minutes before 1 p.m., on Wednesday the 27th of July, and arrived 
at Liverpool, afew minutes before 11 a.m.,on Saturday the 6th of August. 





When President Pierce nominated Mr. August Belmont as American 
Minister to the Hague, considerable opposition was manifested to the ap- 
pointment, through the Press, and by other means. The objection urged 
against Mr. Belmont, otherwise a most fitting representative, was the fact 
that he was a naturalized and not a native-born citizen of the U. S., that 
he had long been known here as the Austrian Consul-General, and that in 
commercia} life he was recognized as the agent of the wealthy house of 
the Rothschilds. The spirit that dictated this opposition is not extinct, 
though it has slumbered. For, since we last wrote, it has been made pub- 
lic that a number of influential men in mercantije life have recently ten- 
dered to Mr. Belmont the honour of a public dinner ; whilst at the same 
time it was confidentially, but audibly, whispered that in the event of his 
accepting it, a counter “indignation meeting” would be held. The invi- 
tation was therefore (?) declined on the plea of numerous engagements ; 
and we carnot but think that the newly-made diplomatist exercised a 
sound discretion, in avoiding the risk of a gratuitous political martyrdom. 

Mr. Belmont commences his duties with a somewhat serious case in 
hand. A Capt. Gibson, an American, has according to his own showing, 
been grievously maltreated by the Dutch authorities in Sumatra, and 
claims heavy pecuniary damages. His adventures are romantic, but are 
detailed at too great length for us. 


Again we have to commiserate the afflicted citizens of N. Orleans, where 
the yellow fever continues its fatal and wide-spread ravages. The statis- 
tics are deplorable ; 1532 deaths are recorded for last week, and of those 
1369 are attributed to the epidemic. On Sunday last, the victims to the 
disease numbered 235. It is further stated by telegraphic communication, 
that the difficulty in burying the dead has become so dangerously press- 
ing, that the municipal authorities during the last week ordered that 125 
bodies should be burned. A certain revulsion of feeling is involuntary, 
when one reads of this variation from the hallowed rites of sepulture, in- 
creased perhaps by the idea that it is associated with Paganism, and has 
been notably commended by infidels, Nevertheless, we desire to give 
these guardians of the public welfare all the credit which is their due, if 
they were placed in the fearful predicament of a choice between duty to 
the living and to the dead, and boldly made their election. 

New York has been latterly a Paradise of comfort, in view of the city 
to which allusion has just been made. But even our favoured citizens 
were not a little startled, when they learned at the expiration of a severe 
spell of hot weather, on Monday last, that nearly two hundred victims had 
been carried off by exposure to its effects. There was a momentary sensa- 
tion, washed away in the first shower of rain; but whilst it lasted, men 
asked each other seriously what New York would do, if afflicted as New 
Orleans is. The general remark was, that we should not think of looking 
to our constituted preservers from malady; since, verily, all hopes 
of attention on their part to their duties has long since passed away.— 
From the gloomy side of the certain past and the possible future, it isa 
relief to turn to the brighter colours in which the charitable feelings of our 
community have been displayed. The contributions of New York to the 
Howard Association of New Orleans will scarcely fall short of $30,000. 
Other cities also have nobly done their duty ; the towns, the villages, the 
hamlets, families, and individuals should do the same. 








The Pacific Rail-road, no matter by what route, is one of the subjects 
now permanently “ kept before the people.” The diverse and conflicting 
interests find each its advocate.—Subordinate to this, and of local impor- 
tance only, is the project for an American ship-canal around Niagara Falls. 
For effecting it a Company has been chartered. 


o———— 


Appointments. 


Mr. R. Birnie, barrister, eldest son of the late Sir Richard Birnie, to be Advo- 
cate-General for Western Australia, at Swan River, in the room of Mr. Moore, 
resigned.—The Hon. R. E. Caron, to be one of the Puisne Judges of the Supe- 
rior Court for Lower Canada, in the room and place of the Hon. E. Bacquet, 
deceased. 





Army. 


War-Orrice, July 29.—12ta Regt of Lt Drags; Bvt Lt-Col Tottenham to be 
Lt-Col, w-p; Capt Monro to be Maj, w-p; — Fyler, from h-p 3d Lt Drags, to 
be Ma}, v Tottenham. To be Capts, w-p—Lt Williams; Lt Marr; Lt Clifton; 
Capt Fellowes, from 3d Lt Drags, v Monro. To be Lts, w-p—Cor Bond, v Wil- 
liams; Cor Baker, v Marr; Lt Stisted, from 3d Lt Drags, v Clifton; Lt Slade, 
from h-p, of the 3d Lt Drags; Lt Hodgson, from 3d Lt Dregs; Lt Harford, from 
15th Lt Drags; Lt St George, from h-p of 3d Lt Drags; Lt Ricketts, from 3d Lt 
Drags; Lt Goldfrap, from 15th Lt Drags; Lt Macneill, from 3d Lt D fe 3 

n, from 3d Lt Drags; Lt Pearson, from h-p 3d Lt Drags; Lt White, 
from 3d Lt Drags; Lt Coleman, from h-p of 3d Lt Drags. 43d Ft; Bvt Lt-Col 
Phillips to be Lt-Col, w-p; Bvt-Maj Talbot to be Maj, w-p, v Phillips. To be 
Capts, w-p; Lt Ponsonby; Lt Booth; Capt Dorehill, from 94th Ft, v Talbot. 
To be Lts, w-p; Ensi Mure, v Ponsonby; Calvert, vy Booth; Hon H Annes- 
ley; Lt Kennedy, from 51st Ft; Lt Glover, from 51st Ft; Lt Trydell, from 51st 
Fi Lt Nott, from 51st Ft; Lt Sargent, from 51st Ft; Lt Medhurst, from 51st 
Ft; Lt Morley, from 51st Ft. 74th Ft; Maj Monkland to be Lt-Col, w-p; Bvt- 
Maj Hancock to be Maj, w-p, Vv Monkiand. To be Capts, w-p; Lts Falconer; 
Brace; Capt Menzies, from 94th Ft, v Hancock. To be Lts, w-p; — 
Cathcart, v Falconer; Bell, v Bruce; Swaffield; Lts Stoddard, from 94th Ft; 
M‘Farlan, from 94th Ft; Bell, from 94th Ft; Stonehouse, from 94th Ft; Wyatt, 
from 94th Ft; Ingles, from 94th Ft; Jameson, from 94th Ft. 


War-Orrice, Aug. 5.—94th Regt of Ft; Maj-Genl Sir W Staveley, C B, to be 
Col, v Lt-Genl Sir W Warre, C B, dec. 


War-Orrice, Au 5.—Ist Regt of Life Gds; Lt Sir W Fraser, Bart, to be 
Capt, b-p, v Lord Eliot, who ret ; Cor and Sub-Lt Viscount Ingestre, to be Lt, 
b-p, v Sir W Fraser, Bart; R Grosvenor, Gent, to be Cor and Sub-Lt, b-p, v 
Vv int Ingestre. Rl Regt of Horse Gds; Cor Hare has been permitted to ret 
from the service by the sale of his commission. 12th Regt of Lt Drags; Assist- 
Surg Wodsworth, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 14th Regt of Lt Drags; C 
Thesiger, Gent, to be Cor, b-p, v Ford, pro. 13th Ft; Assist-Surg Hanbury, 
from 24th Ft, to be Assist-Surg, v Clarke, app to 24th Ft. 15th Ft; Qtmr-Surg 
Stratford to be Qtmr, v Imray, dec. 22d Ft; Lt Hughes, of 22d Ft, to be Qtmr, 
v Young, who ret upon h-p; Lt Sladen, from 94th Ft, to be Lt, v Hughes, app 

. 24th Ft; Assist-Surg Clarke, from 13th Ft, to be Assist-Surg, v Han- 
bury, app to 13th Ft. 32d Ft; Capt Mansfield, from 51st Ft, to be Capt, v Da- 
vies, who ret uponh-p. 43d Ft; Assist-Surg Biddle, from 94th Ft, to be Assist- 
Surg. 64th Ft; Ens Mackinnon to be Lt, w-p, v Edwards, dec. 74th Ft; Assist- 
Surg Bell, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 78th Ft; Lt Macpherson to be Adjt, v 
Bouverie, who resigns the Adjtcy only. 90th Ft; Qtmr Williams, of 90th Ft, to 
be Paymaster, v Peddie, absconded; Qtmr Newland, from h-p of 90th Ft, to be 
Qtmr, v Williams, app Paymaster. 91st Ft; Assist-Surg Read, from Staff, to be 
Assist-surg, v Peile, dec. St. Helena Regt; Lt Stack to be Capt, w-p, v Bvt- 
Maj Barnes, who ret upon f-p; Ens Cornewall to be Lt, w-p, v Stack. 

Hosrira. Srarr.—P Davidson, M D, to be Assist-surg to the Forces, v Read, 
app to 91st Ft; J Siriclair, Gent, to be Assist-Surg to the Forces, vy Wodsworth, 
app to 12th Lt Drags. 

The app of Mr. Turner to an Ensigncy, b-p, in 24th Ft, has been cancelled. 


Navy. 


APPOINTMENTS.—-Rear-Adml]. David Price, to be Commander-in-Chief on the 
Pacific station, in the room of Rear-Admiral Fairfax Moresby, C. B., in the com- 
mand at that station since August 21, 1850.—Commr. Skene to command the 
Phalomel, 8, v. Barnard, whose appointment is cancelled. 

Lts. W. G. Douglas from Coast Guard to the Odin, 16; Hugh M. Elliott to the 
Ajaz, 58; Woollcombe to the Arrogant, 47; Didham from the Arrogant to the 

r SY ag to the Plumper; F.8. Dalison to the Philomel, 8.—Pay- 
master, I’. T. Wise to the Plwinper. " 

The Alban steam-vessel, in p otal of Lieut. Meynell has arrived at Spithead 
from the West India station. 

RoyaL Marres.—Sec. Lt. Nuson to be First, v. Wright to h.p.—Gent. Ca- 
dets C. B. Nurse and R. Woolcombe to be Sec. Lts. 

Tue SrirHeap FLEET.—A royal review isexpected. Inthe meantime, crowds 
of visitors throng to see the squadron. Boat manceuvres on a grand scale, have 

been exhibited. 





Two OFFICERS AND FIVE SEAMEN DrowneD.—Intelligence has been received 
at the Admiralty from the British consul at pempsee, of the melancholy loss of 
two officers and five men of H. M. ship Daring, the upsetting of one of the 
boats of that ship on the bar at the entrance o the river. The names of the 
officers drowned are Lieut. Smith and Mr. Trevelian, midshipman. 


Obituary. 


; _—Lieut.-Geni. Sir William Warre, C.B., whose death was 
ee i) ae ee Albvon, was colonel of the 94th Regt. Sir William 
served on the staff of Viscount Beresford in the Peninsula, from 1808 to 1813, | 
during which time he shared in the contests at Roleia, Vimeira, Corunna, the 
passage of the Douro, two sieges of Badajoz, the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
the retreat of Torres Vedras, and other engagements. 

: E » SEAFIELD.—We regret to announce the demise of this noble- 
Fon gh pena nA the 30th ult., at Cullen House, the family seat in the 
county of Banff. The deceased was born in 1778. The earl is succeeded in the 
family honours and estates by his eldest son, Viscount Reidhaven, who married 
in 1850, the Hon. Caroline Stuart, youngest daughter of the late Lord Blantyre. 

Witiiam Parton, Esquire, J.P., Seignior of St. Thomas, died on the after- 
noon of Saturday last, at his town residence on “the Battery,” after a very 
short illness from pleurisy. For many years Mr. Patton was engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits, and, during his permanent residence in this city, he very ably 
filled the Presidential chair of the St. George’s Society. Latterly he has been 
residing at his seigniory in St. Thomas, cultivating his farm and carrying on 
some other business. Mr. Patton had the benefit of a collegiate education, and 
nature having conferred upon him the power of entertaining large ideas, he 
took a lively and intelligent interest in the politics of the country. His fine, 
open face, beaming with intelligence, was pleasant to look upon, and his ready 
utterance made him powerful at the hustings where he never scrupled to ap- 
pear in favour of a friend, his politics of late years being, however, like Sir 
Allan Macnab’s, principally railways. This truly noble-minded man, whose 
frankness and courage were proverbial, who could bluntly express himself and 
brave the consequences—so well three days ago—so full of hope—so full of plans 
for the future—is no more! Oh! that sorrow could find words, in which to 
speak. We feel for such a loss, and feel for those who feel it most. Only a 
month back Mr. Patton’s third son, a promising young man, died, on the very 
day on which he was to have been admitted to the Bar; and now the mother 
weeps for a husband, who, filled with new projects, and elated at prospect of 
their realization, had twice come up, pernesely to meet Mr. Jackson, in reality 
to die on the day of his friend’s arrival! How inscrutable are the ways of Pro- 
vidence.— Quebec Chronicle. 

James, Lonp Ruruven.—The death of this nobleman took place at Freeland, in 
Perthshire, on the 27th ult., at the age of seventy-five. His Lordship succeeded 
his father as fifth Baron, Dec. 27, 1789; and married Dec. 20, 1813, Mary, dangh- 
ter of Walter Campbell, Esq., of Shawfield, by whom he had no issue. The ti- 
tle consequently devolves on his ouly surviving sister, Mary Elizabeth Thornton, 
wife of Walter Hore, Esq., of Harperstown, county Wexford. The dignity was 
originally conferred, in 1651, on Sir Thomas Ruthven, of Freeland, whose grand- 
father, the Hon. Alexander Ruthven, was younger brother of the ancestor of the 
Earls of Gowrie. 

At Connaught-terrace, Hyde-park, Lieut.-Col. Gunthorpe, late of the Grena- 
dier Guards.—On the 24th of May, on board a steamer which was conveying 
him down the Irrawaddy, Lieut.-Col. Coote, 18th (Royal Irish) Regt. His re- 
mains were interred with military honours at Rangoon.—At Tenby, South 
Wales, E. C. Scobell, Esq., late Capt. 17th Lancers.—lrom fever contracted in 
the Burmese War, Capt. Wolley, H.M. 51st Regt.—On the 15th of May, in one 
of the valleys of Cashmere, by the fall of an avalanche, C. W. Wray, Asst.-surg. 
of H.M.’s 87th (Royal Irish Fusiliers).—At Nervi, in Piedmont, the Countess of 
Minto, the mother of Lady John Russell.—In India, Asst. Surg. Johnston, H.M. 
75th; Lt. Spier, 86th; Lt. Pilmer, 51st; and Col. Yates, C.B., at Cawnpore.—At 
Constantinople, Mr. Willes Maddox, an English artist.—Capt. Barton, R.N., 
late Superintendent of the Royal Mail Steam-packet Co., at Southampton. 


jHusic. 


TIrautan Opera at CastLe Garpen.—Our own and New York’s old 
acquaintance—we cannot use the word friend—“ Ernani,” re-appeared 
upon our boards on Monday last, after an absence of several seasons. By 
way of change we were well enough satisfied with its reproduction, though, 
as clever Mrs. Barney Williams says in one of her Yankee comedies, we 
“ did not hanker after it? In fact, our readers must already be aware, 
that neither Verdi nor his Operas are especially our favourites; and al- 
though “ Ernani”’ is perhaps his best production, yet we could manage to 
survive if we never heard even that again. 

On the occasion under consideration, this Opera was invested with a 
peculiar interest to us, as it re-introduced Sig. Marini to the public, after 











his late very severe and unfortunate accident. No other artist has made 
the part of Sy/va so entirely his own; and it may perhaps not be gene- 
rally known that Sig. Marini was the first Primo Basso that ever sang 
that part, it having previously been considered secondary. When Marini 
undertook it, Verdi added for him a great portion of the last act, and 


.| since then, since Marini’s great success in it, Primi Bassi have not consi- 


dered the ré/e beneath their dignity.—Signora Steffanone was the E/vira, 
and we never witnessed a better personation of that part. She looked, 
sang, and acted charmingly, and well deserved the warm and prolonged 
plaudits she received.—Signor Pozzolini sang Ernani, but his perform- 
ance was utterly devoid of style, energy, identity and tone; in fact, he 
seemed entirely out of place in the Opera.—If this tenor part of the per- 
formance was unsatisfactory, we have on the other hand the gratification 
of paying once more a deserved meed of praise to our well-established fa- 
vourite Badiali, whose Carlo V. was a most artistic and effective perform- 
ance.—Long, loud, and hearty was the reception which greeted Signor 
Marini, when he appeared on the stage. With his right arm in a sling— 
for the loss of three fingers is not so quickly or easily healed—and with 
his face pale and haggard from long illness, his general appearance at 
once enlisted the sympathies of the entire audience. Although, as stated 
above, deprived of the use of hisright arm, yet so fine an actor is this artist, 
that his personation of the revengeful Sylva can scarcely be said to have 
lost anything of the energy and impressiveness which have ever distin- 
guished it. He used his left arm with a grace and effect, as if he had 
been accustomed to act thus all his life. His weakness and anxiety how- 
ever were most apparent, in occasional sharpness of intonation, but in no- 
thing else, though we learn that at least two or three times during the 
evening he fainted, overcome by weakness, and suffering under fever. Con- 
sidering all these circumstances, his performance was truly wonderful. So 
much for “ Ernani.” 

On Wednesday, Bellini’s great Opera of “I Puritani” was produced. 
Of all the modern and fashionable composers, Bellini is perhaps the most 
justly admired, and the most deeply regretted. Born at Catania in Sicily, 
in 1802, he early removed to Naples, and there received his first musical 
education at the Conservatory of that city, and at a subsequent period, 
became a pupil of the celebrated Zingarelli, in composition, His earliest 
works, with the exception of a few instrumental pieces, were for the 
Church, the direction in which he himself thought his talents lay. The 
little success attending his efforts in this line induced him to turn his at- 
tention to secular music, and in the year 1824, being at that time 22 
years of age, he produced his first Opera “ Adelson e Salvina,” which 
was brought out at the small theatre of the — College of Music at Na- 
ples, and at a later period, a second Opera, “ Bianca e Gernando,” which 
was brought out at the San Carlo. The success of this latter was so de- 
cided, that in 1827 he received a commission to write an Opera for La 
Scala in Milan. The work produced was “ I} Pirata,’’ an Opera replete 
with all the graces of melody and sentiment. His reputation was now no 
longer confined to Naples or to Italy. Paris and London echoed his fame, 
and the di/ettanti of both cities anxiously awaited every new production 
of his pen. In 1828 the * Straniera”’ followed, crowned with equal suc- 
cess. This gave him such confidence that he immediately proceeded to 
the composition of another Opera, which, under the title of ‘* Montecchie 
Capuletti,” he wrote and produced in 1829, This Opera brought him to 
the zenith of bis fame, which was intensified, though not heightened, by 
his subsequent compositions. In this work his powers seemed to have 
reached their climax. The popularity of this Opera, however, did not de- 

nd upon this consideration so much as upon the fact that the action and 
deat of the Zibretto exercise an almost electric influence over the pub- 
lic, to whom the story possesses the interest of a household tale, with the 


force of a national legend. The immortal verse of our own Shakspere 


has almost denationalized the sad story of the unhappy lovers of Verona, 
and given to the Anglo-Saxons “ the tomb of the Capulets.” 

At this time, Bellini had no rival in the musical world but Meyerbecr, 
whose “ Crociato” in 1825 and “ Robert the Devil” in 1830 stamped him 
with an originality, different from, though not inferior to that of his Ita- 
lian compeer. We often wonder why the “ Montecchi e Capuletti” is not 
more frequently played. Immediately on its production, the part of 
Romeo became a great favourite with all those artistes, who desired to 
make display of their powers of vocalisation : and indeed the part affords 
such an opportunity. This same subject has been treated by many com- 
posers, and by none more successfully than by Bellini’s teacher, Zingarelli, 
whose Opera of “ Romeo e Guilietta.” although excelled by none in ori- 
ginality of conception and treatment, is unsuited to the modern taste, 
being in the antique school, deficient in brilliancy and abounding in 
trillos. After “ Montecchi e Capuletti,” came in rapid succession “ Sie- 





nambula,” “ Norma,” and “ Beatrice di Tenda,” filling up the time to 





1833, at which period Bellini came to Paris, where he first became ac- 
quainted with the French school. Indeed he appears to have mistrusted 
his own ability, (great though his powers were,) to please the Parisian 
public : so much so, that he applied himself to the study of the public 
taste, before venturing upon another opera. Meanwhile, he availed him- 
self of the opportunity to visit London, where he met with a most enthu- 
siastic reception. 

Returning to Paris, he wrote for the Italian Opera “I Puritani,” his 
last work. He died shortly after at Puteaux, near Paris, in Sept. 1835, 
having not yet completed his thirty-third year! What might we not have 
expected from his matured experience, if in the very adolescence of his 
genius he has left a “ Pirata,”’ “ Sonnambula,” “‘ Norma,” “ Puritani ?”— 
The influence of the French school on the latter work is not to be mis- 
taken, and shows quite clearly how well he knew how to appropriate any 
new idea, without direct borrowing or slavish imitation. Apart from his 
genius, we consider it a mark of vast talent to be able to incorporate 
with his own brilliant and original ideas, the reigning style of the day, 
and so to modify the combinations as not to do violence to his own pecu- 
liarities, and yet adapt the whole to the prevalent taste and desires of the 
audience. 

The entire effect of Bellini’s music upon the advancement and de- 
velopment of the Italian Lyric Drama is exceedingly important. Of 
all the followers of Rossini, he is the most independent, original, and 
peculiar. His nmsic cannot, in the true sense of the word, be said to be 
dramatic, inasmuch as it is deficient in individuality of scene and per- 
sonnel, and herein he fails short of his great exemplar, Rossini. But yet 
it has the great merit of having checked the progress of that gaudy bril- 
liancy, which, through the influence of Rossini’s music, had proceeded to 
an unnatural height. A distinguished German critic says, ** Considered 
in a musico-scientific point of view, his operas can lay no elaim to com- 
pleteness of elaboration, or perfection of finish: at most, his last opera, 
(Puritani,) may give him some title to that distinction.” This remark is 
neither true, liberal, nor just. If he does not revel in all the depths of 
harmony, the true soul of melody is his. He does not astonish you with 
the intricacy of his learning, but captivates your heart with sympathetic 
strains. The Germans, musically speaking, hate the Italians: they are 
such sticklers for harmony, that they would prefer Kreutzer’s “ Nacht- 
lager in Granada” to “ Sonnambula” or “ Norma.” 

The charge of want of individuality is well founded ; for instance, there 
is nothing in the music of Elvira in “ Puritani” that would not, as far as 
the music is concerned, suit equally well any heroine in his other Operas ; 
and so throughout, with the exceptions perhaps of the 4A/ non credea 
and the 44 non guinge of the Sonnambula, the Tu vedrai la sventurata 
and the Vel furor della tempesta of the Pirata. A striking example of 
our meaning may be found in the Lestette in Don Giovanni, where the 
entrance of each actor upon the stage is marked by a change in the key, 
as well as by a corresponding change in the character of the music, being 
sad, pathetic, vindictive, or deprecatory, according to the various feelings 
expressed by the different characters. 

We have pointed to the defects of Bellini, knowing full well that his 
merits and beauties greatly outnumbering the former, will appeal to the 
beart and mind of every auditor. But we have accidentally and inadver- 
tently prolonged these introductory remarks so much beyond our inten- 
tion, that we must leave the minute consideration of the performance of 
Puritani until after a second representation. 


Nrsio’s.—We have not watched the progress of Madame Anna Thillon 
and her troupe ; but the production of Rooke’s “ Amilie’’ deserves atten- 
tion, and shall have it in our next. 





Drama. 


Tue Broapway.— this house, newly painted and decorated, wore a fresh and 
inviting look when its doors were opened, on Monday evening. The season is 
evidently to be a star one, since there have been but few changes in the stock 
company. The most notable is the addition of the Misses Gougenheim to the 
list, who acquired the good-will of the frequenters of what is called the Metro- 
politan Theatre, when they were on its boards, some two years ago. 

Mr. Jos. Silsbee opened the campaign, having recently returned from a very 
profitable engagement in England. Ever since the fabulous Indian tried to 
pronounce the word “ English,” and got no nearer to it than ‘“ Yankee,” (vide 
almost any old American History for this anecdote,) the Yankees have been on 
the rise, not only in national importance, but in general literature and the 
drama. Not wishing to disturb the first or second item—for who could attempt 
to do justice to so fertile a theme, in a paragraph ?—we can only hint at the 
last as exemplified by Mr. Silsbee, and some of those who have trodden the 
same theatrical path as himself. During a score or so of years, there has been 
no lack of Yankee plays and performers, of various degrees of merit, the latter 
having almost invariably proved to be by far the more talented of the two.— 
First and foremost was Hackett, the originator, so to say, of native Americanism 
on the stage, in the portraiture of which he acquired a well-deserved celebrity, 
and in portions of which, pertaining to Western and cis-Atlantic Dutch charac- - 
ters, he never had a rival. Those who have seen his Rip Van Winkle and 
Nimrod Wildfire will not think this assertion too strong. In ‘“ down-East’’ 
parts, however, Yankee Hill, as he was called, disputed for supremacy with 
Hackett, and in our opinion surpassed him. With some faults, the chief of 
which was a certain inherent grossness, Hill was one of the finest comic actors 
that the country has yet produced. The sight of his round, rollicking, mercu- 
rial face, even off the stage, was as good as a play ; nay much better than the 
generality of the pieces in which he appeared. He was very successful, both at 
home and abroad, in spite of the poverty of his répertoire—After Hill, but in his 
day and generation, came Mr. Dan. Marble, Mr. Chas. Burke, Mr. Jos. Silsbee, 
and we know not how many other male, and Mrs. Barney Williams, and we 
know not how many other female performers of Yankee parts. Among the ladies 
there is none who can at all compare with Mrs. Williams. Her Yankee girls are 
perfection With considerable talent of his own, Dan. Marble was not a good 
down-Easter. His taste ran in fayour of Western back-woodsmen, which he de- 
picted capitally ; bis Yankees, save in the matter of dress, were all born and 
brought up in the far West, among the Hoosiers and Suckers. Mr. Burke, 
though we have not seen much of him, we incline to rate very highly. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Silsbee’s late popularity in England, we doubt if he be 
quite equal to his predecessors and contemporaries. In his “ make-up” and 
personal appearance he reminds us of Hill; but in his acting we miss Hill’s co- 
piousness of humour. He looks well, handles his dialect as though he had tho- 
roughly imbibed its tone, and is natural in his style of play. He is dry, and 
quietly droll. Drollness indeed, and a kind of prim suppressed humour, seem to 
be his peculiar characteristics. This ought to be a high merit in Yankee per- 
sonation. A certain slyness, lurking in the actor and suggestive of more than 
is expressed, is to be is found in the genuine specimens of real life; but this is 
not exactly the case with Mr. Silsbee. His face is broad and capable of expres- 
sion; his eyes twinkle and lighten up with an inner radiance; you are led, from 
moment to moment, to expect an explosion of fun; but somehow it doesn’t come 
when you expect it; and you can’t help thinking at the end, that the actor has 
not made the most of his part. To talk fast and continuously is all right enough; 
but if Mr. Silsbee does not slur over much of his text, and if his audience catch all 
the fun that might be made of it, we are under some mistake. And much as we 
may at times protest against the sacrifice of a whole, to the vicious trick of 
making points—vicious in the regular drama, when a constant habit—this view 
does not here apply. Not to dwell upon and brood over the idioms and queeri- 
ties of Yankee dialect, is to forego the main attraction of the entertainment; the 
more so, since the dreary barrenness of the local pieces in which they occur is a 
perpetual stumbling block in the way of one’s hilarity. It is difficult to imagine 
for instance anything more unutterably stupid than the three-act piece entitled 
‘Yankee Land.” Really the funniest parts of it are its serious scenes, wherein 
the bombast of the language was about on a par with the tragi-comical air 
wherewith it was delivered. The piece, too, contains indelicate allusions that 
miserably relieve its flatness. 

Mr. Silsbee has drawn excellent houses during the week; but to become a sta- 
ple favorite in New York, he must infuse more concentration and more pungency 
into his style. 

Burron’s—The Chinese actors and actresses are at this establishment, and 
sincerely do we hope for their sakes that friendly reporters have not exagger ated 
the notices taken of their success. But, as we tcld our readers, some months 
ago, we sat out one of their performances once in Canton and a second at Nib- 
lo’s Theatre—for the third we have not courage. A fitting appreciation of their 
merits is not in us; and lest we be tempted to cover our own want of perception 
by charging want of interest upon these disconsolate Celestials, we prefer thrs 
helping along, at second-hand, the above-named proof of their triumphs. 
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‘New wooks. 


Tue Pamosoruy or Sm Wittiam Hamiiton, Bart. Arranged and 
Edited by O. W. Wight. New York. Appletons.—Neither author, 
editor, or publisher can fairly expect a newspaper critic to find time (say- 
ing nothing of ability) to examine and pronounce upon & philosophical 
work like this one before us, so inviting in its outward form, and so well 
recommended by its author’s name. The utmost that one can do then, is 
to glance at the preface, in which its system—if system there be—is gene- 
rally summed up. We announce therefore this collection of the philo- 
sophical writings of Sir William Hamilton, and state that it contains, 
with the exception of part of an unfinished dissertation, all that he has 
yet published directly on the subject of Metaphysics. To mention such a 
book, is to commend it to the attention of thoze whom it is likely to 
interest. 

Mites TremenuEre. By Annette M. Maillard. Ibid. Stringer & Towns- 
end.—Modern novels for the most part divide themselves into two classes, 
those which are written for the purpose of advocating certain social theo- 
ries, and those which merely profess to tell a story. Many of the former 
are not without merits of a high order, despite their general want of cha- 
racter and incident ; but the latter seem to us the more legitimate, and 
are pretty sure to secure the largest audience, even when only tolerably 
written. To the latter class belongs “Miles Tremenhere.” Midway, as 
it were, between the staid old three-volume novel, and its yellow covered 
younger brother, it unites many of the best points of both ; for while its 
plot is highly wrought and interesting, it does not outrage probability, or 
work upon the feelings by any but healthy and natural means. Jealousy 
seems to be the principal passion portrayed, and the moral deduced is, 
that ladies should beware how they take an imprudent step, even on be- 
half of those whom they love. 


Tue Cromster Lire or Tue ,Emperor Cuartes THe Fiera. By Wm, 
Sterling. Ibid. Francis & Co.—The monastic retirement of Charles the 
Fifth has been a theme not unfrequently handled. Robertson and others 
have treated the subject at considerable length ; though rather, as later 
authorities have shown, as romancers than historians. Now, however, we 
have something authentic, drawn from the works of two or three old 
Spanish writers, nearly contemporary with Charles himself, and a MSS. 
Memoir of Don Tomas Gonzalez, the Keeper of the Royal archives at 
Valladolid. A visit in 1849 to Yaste, the seat of the Cloister to which 
the Emperor retired, led Mr. Sterling to prepare on the subject two pa- 
pers, which appeared in Fraser’s Magaziue in 1851, and were copied 
into the Albion of that year. This, and the reading of the Gonzalez 
MSS. now in possession of the French Government, resulted in the pre- 
sent volume, which describes with considerable spirit the Emperor’s jour- 
ney from Flanders to Spain, how he remained waiting for the completion 
of the convent, and the minute details of his convent life. A book worth 
the reading. 


Cxassic AND Historic Portraits. By James Bruce. 2 vols. London. 
Hurst & Blackett.—Mr. Bruce says in his Preface, that the title of his 
book is not descriptive of its contents, This is true :—and we will add, 
that it is scarcely suggestive of them. We cut its pages open in the 
expectation of finding one more commonplace and wearisome addition to 
the long list of indexes to the historical portrait-gallery of the world :— 
and we have been agreeably disappointed. Instead of meeting with a 
mere catalogue, filled with the well-known names and well-worn anec- 
dotes, yet wanting in colour, novelty, and interest, we find in these pages 
the liberal outpourings of a ripe scholarship, the results of wide and va- 
rious reading, given in a style and manner at once pleasant, gossippy, 
and picturesque. 

Mr. Bruce does not appear to be the man to tell old stories or take re- 
spectable traditions on trust. On almost every subject he contrives to 
say something new,—to bring in fresh illustrations, or to correct some 
ancient error. It is evidently of no use to assure him that all the world 
knows very well that Homer was a beggar, that Sappho was not a beauty, 
that Alexander was deformed, that Belisarius was blind, that © 
ugly :—he will look into the matter for himself ; and the chances are, that 
he will arrive at a conclusion of his own on the subject. In a time so 
used to book-making at second-hand, this is saying a great deal for the 
writer’s assiduity. Mr. Bruce’s observations contain few but essential 
and telling notes and facts. What is elsewhere accessible to the general 
reader, he leaves to be found elsewhere ; but he carefully puts on his 
canvas those slight traits of character which at once are essential to in- 
dividual portraiture and possess a permanent human interest. 

From these notes we will make some extracts. After discussing the 
question of Sappho’s beauty and Adsop’s ugliness,—Mr. Bruce comes to 
the first of the Philosophers, and his relation to “ the ring.”— 

‘In his eighteenth year, Pythagoras appeared at the Olympic games, where 
he offered himself as a boxer among the boys, but the judges decided that he 
had passed boyhood, on which he took up a match with the men, and van- 

uished them all. Pythagoras is not merely the father of philosophy, but also 
the father of what in modern days is courteously called ‘ the noble art of self- 
defence.’ He was the first who boxed scientifically ; and the lessons which he 
gave to his pupil Eurymenes made him the champion of the ring. Eurymenes, 
as we learn from Porphyry, was of small stature, but, under the instruction of 
LF age er was able to thresh the biggest man who appeared against him. 
The athletes were dieted upon cheese and figs; but Eurymenes, by advice of 
Pythagoras, took daily a certain allowance of animal food. Jamblichus, it may 
be mentioned, tells us nothing of this ; but he mentions another Pythagoras, a 
disciple of the philosopher, who wrote some books on athletics, and who di- 
rected the wrestlers to eat animal food. Pliny also appears to believe that the 
philosopher and the wrestler were not the same person. He tells us that the 
eating of figs gives strength to the body, and that hence the athletes were fed 
on them ; and that it was Pythagoras, ‘the master of exercises’ (exercitator), 
who first taught them to eat flesh. The notion that Pythagoras and his disci- 
ples wholly abstained from animal food, has no doubt helped the belief in the 
distinction between the sage and the boxer. But it is not established ; and 
Pythagoras had every qualification for excelling in the art of self-defence, being, 
as Bentley says. ‘a lusty proper man, and built, as it were, to make a good 
boxer.’ Jamblichus tells us that amongst their other exercises, the disciples of 
Pythagoras were instructed in anointing, racing, and wrestling, in throwing the 
Hy ummet, and in leaping, and in short in all exercises calculated to strengthen 

he powers of the body. The body was considered as worthy of education as 
the soul by the sages of Greece. Cleanthes, the stoic, the strongest man of his 
age, was in his youth, hke Pythagoras, a famous bruiser ; Chrysippus shone 


on the race-course ; while Plato and Lycon of Troas were distinguished as 
wrestlers.” 


Pythagoras was a great dandy :—“ he wore a white robe, with Persian 
trowsers, and a golden crown on his head.’ In this peculiarity he has 
had many imitators among men of note-—of whom Plato, Aristippus, and 
Aristotle in ancient times, and Raleigh, Buffon, and Haydn in modern, 
have perhaps been the most remarkable. 

The question of beauty is pretty much a question of latitude, of taste, 
and of age. Cramped feet are not much admired on this side of the Yel- 
low Sea. A delight in fat has been pretty well confined to Byzantium 
and the East. The contest between blue eyes and black eyes—with now 
and then a strong claim put in on the part of grey—has been going on 
for ages ; and the blonde or brunette controversy is not unlikely to oc- 
cupy poetical pens for generations to come. Mr. Bruce, however, thinks 
there is some rule in the matter :—and in describing the portrait of Milto, 
who adopted the name of Aspasia, and became the favourite of Cyrus, he 
says on this “ old subject ever new :”— 


“In the portrait of Aspasia we have an embodiment of almost all those fea- 
tures which went to constitute beauty according to the notions of the ancients 
and according to the taste which has generally prevailed in Europe in all ages. 
Yellow hair—it is a palish flaxen yellow that has been most adored—and large 
eyes are ingredients in almost every picture of a beauty, whether the person be 
historical or imaginary. The large eyes of Helen of Troy are celebrated in 
every description of her person which has come down to us.’ Juvenal mentions 
as one of the inroads which old age makes on beauty, that, with the lapse of 

ears, the eyes grow smaller. In the ‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,’ the 

izier’s daughter describes her beloved Bedreddin Hassan as ‘ the young man 
who has large eyes and black eyebrows.’ The hair of Aspasia was a little 
curled. This is that crisped hair, ‘ the smiling locks’ (crines ridentes) of the 
Romans, to which there are so many allusions in the poets. This is the hair 
ay attributed to Helen of Troy. It was the hair of the Beatrice of 

ante— 

Io miro i crespi e gli biondi capegli, 

the poct says in one of his canzoni ; and in ancther he speaks of the fair locks 
which Love, o consume him, had gilded and curled— 


Biondi capelli 
Ch’ amor per consumarmi increspa e dora. 








Small legant ankles have been in general request; and there are men 
Gao oa female beauty goes no farther than the ankles. The aquiline 
nose, while it is considered appsogette in the face of a military commander, is 
not so decidedly according to orthodox taste in women’s faces ; but it is to be 
observed, that lian has qualified the description to ‘slightly aquiline.’ I am 
not sure what is the true meaning of the expression in Petronius, in his ex- 
quisite description of Circe, where he speaks of her nares pawulum inflexe, 
— has generally been understood to mean that her nose was rather 
aquiline.” 

Mr. Bruce tells us, that “a little mouth is condemned by all good 
judges” of beauty,—but this is perhaps a question open to some discussion. 
As to the lisp that may come from it there is less room for qualification— 
that being one of those defects in woman which “turn to favour and to 
prettiness.” Ovid calls this lisp “a charm to catch mankind,”—and in 
an old English chorus it is said, in perfect accordance with popular be- 
lief, that 

None kitheth like the lithping lath. 


We should continue to have doubts, however, about the personal beauty 
of a squint, even though Mr. Bruce were to pile up instances and anec- 
dotes to the contrary which should fill a volume.— 


‘It would thus appear that, along with the general tradition of Hector’s 
comeliness and his lisp, and his proverbial acceptability to the other sex, there 
is a fame that he squinted. So did George Whitfield and Edward Irving, both 
of whom were favourites with the fair, the latter being called ‘ the adorable Ed- 
ward Irving.’ Descartes admired a squint, one story — that a woman with 
whom he was in love looked at him obliquely ; while another version, which is 
adopted by Southey, is that this partiality arose from his associating a squint 
with the recollection of the eyes of a kind nurse. There is a recent case which 
took place in Paris, in 1842, which is deserving of attention, and which may be 
a lesson to those who are not content with the eyes which Heaven has given 
them. A young woman was about to be married to a man with whom she was 
deeply in heen, ,*- uinting most unmistakeably. At that time the operation 
of strabism was much in vogue, and the thoughtless lover imagined that by its 
means he would get rid of what he regarded as a blemish in his countenance. 
Without letting his mistress know his intention, he got the defect entirely re- 
moved, and fancied that he would now appear with increased favour in her 
eyes. On his next meeting with her, however, she uttered a cry of alarm, and 
in spite of all explanations, refused to receive as her husband him whom she 
had loved and chosen under quite a different aspect. The marriage was broken 
off ; the separation was for ever, the lady contenting herself with cherishing in 
her own soul the squinting object of her young affections.” 


Among squinters famous for their beauty of person was the Greek poet 
Menander :—but the fame of his passion for Glycera is no proof, we take 
it, that his squint was adored by his mistress. Other deformities are also 
celebrated in story.— 

“ Anne of Brittany, the wife of Charles VIII. of France, and the Princess of 
Condé, were beauties who moved gracefully through the world with one leg 
shorter than the other. Catherine des Jardins (now nearly forgotten as a 
writer of poetry and dramas), though ow marked by small-pox, had per- 
sonal charms enough to get for herself three husbands and a great many lovers 
beside. Mademoiselle de la Valli¢re, the most amiable of Louis XIV.’s mis- 
tresses, has, by recent writers, generally been described as a beauty, notwith- 
standing her admitted lameness. But this isa mistake. Louis did not confine 
his admiration of the sex to those of them who had beauty to attract him. His 
first mistress, Mademoiselle de Mancini, was allowed to,be the reverse of either 
beautiful or handsome. She was stout, but short and ill-shaped, and had a very 
vulgar air. Historians have not been able to make up their minds as to what 
it was that pleased the king in Mancini. Mademoiselle de la Valliére was kind- 
hearted and amiable, and Louis loved her because she first loved him. A con- 
temporary author of a life of la Valliere, written and printed in her life-time, 
and who is extremely favourable to her real merits, thus describes her :— As a 
man in a meadow, adorned with an infinite variety of lovely flowers, is almost 
always embarrassed in his choice, so the king, in the midst of so many beau- 
ties, did not know in favour of whom he should determine. Chance decided his 
choice, and Mademoiselle de la Valliére, who had nothing to recommend her in 
point of beauty, triumphed over all the rest. She is of middle stature and 
rather thin (assez flouette) ; she walks ungracefully, and is ony lame; she 
is white and fair (blanche et blonde), and marked with mp ae ; her eyes are 
blackish (noirétres), and her look languishing. She has a large rosy mouth ; 
her teeth are not good.” 

Our author seeks to reverse the popular judgment in some very celebra- 
ted cases of female frailty. He is very hard on poor Agnes Sorel, whom 
he pitilessly despoils of her traditional humility and gentleness,—and on 
Abelard, whom he treats as an “‘impudent” aud “infamous” charlatan, 
rather than as the personage he is generally considered in romantic litera- 
ture. Heloise herself--and here we agree with him more fully—loses 
much of the poetic halo when viewed too closely. Ann Boleyn’s “ yellow 
complexion” is brought into a prominence scarcely allowed by the laws of 
gallantry, however ft may be justified by contemporary texts. To make 
amends, however, for these inroads into popular beliefs, Mr. Bruce under- 
takes a defence of Lucrezia Borgia and an apology for Catherine of Russia. 
The chapter on the fair Borgia is one of the longest and most carefull 
elaborated in these volumes. ‘But the evidence in bar of the long-s - 
ing charges against her is of the weakest. Mrs. Jameson had said in her 
“‘ Visit and Sketches,” after gazing at Titian’s well-known portrait,—“ I 
looked in vain in the countenance of Lucrezia for some trace, some testi- 
mony of the crimes imputed to her; but she is a fair, golden-haired, gen- 
tle-looking creature :’’-—-and on this assertion of her beauty Mr. Bruce 
builds a singular argument in favour of her innocence. The Socratic doc- 
trine that beauty of face indicates purity of mind, we take to be one of 
very doubtful character ; and in the case of the picture before us we know 
not how much of the beauty belonged to nature and how much to art and 
the artist. Titian was one of those who, as the phrase runs, “ elevated 
portraiture into history,’’—-and the lady wascertainly one “ whose mother 
was her painting,” according to the now disputed reading of a well-known 
text. Mr. Bruce’s readiness of inference is somewhat akin to that of 
another living writer, who on the strength of a single hair—which there 
is very good reason to believe was died--declared that the said Lucrezia 
must have been “ beautiful in every respect.” 

On some points our pleasant illustrator of manners is extremely toler- 
ant. He defends the rouge-pot and the hare’s-foot. He is of opinion, that 
no woman can go against the habit of her time ‘“‘and be innocent,” If 
others patch and paint, she must patch and painst,—for it is “a virtue to 
desire to please.”” We leave this knotty point to any sanhedrim of fine 
ladies who may choose to discuss it. The reader has seen, that Mr. Bruce 
makes war on small mouths :—the following shows that he is equally in- 
tolerant to large foreheads. He writes :— 

‘“‘ The admiration of such foreheads in women is a depravity of modern times, 
and is yet and ever will be confined to a few sectarians in taste. The ancients 
—erring perhaps on the other side, but the safe and gentle side—sighed for 
narrow and low foreheads. I cannot recollect in any ancient writer a passage 
in praise of a large forehead in a woman. Horace calls Lycoris ‘ illustrious’ for 
her slender forehead, 

Insignem tenui fronte Lycorida 
Cyri torret amor. 


Winkelman, who has noticed this passage in his work on ‘ Ancient Art,’ tells 
us that the Greek women, where the real beauty was wanting, gave the appear- 
ance of loveliness to their foreheads by fastening a band below their hair ; and 
that the beautiful women of Circassia produce the same effect by an ingenious 
manner of combing down their locks. Petronius, in his exquisite picture of 
Circe—in which he has assembled so many points ot high beauty—the natu- 
rally curled hair flowing down on her sboulden, and the eyebrows almost 
joined—does not forget to describe the forehead as ‘ very small.’ From a pas- 
sage in Montaigne, founded no doubt on the relations of travellers, it appears 
that the charm of low foreheads is understood by the women of Mexico ; and 
that in order to produce its appearance, they make use of every art to make the 
hair grow down on their brows. The oldest seeming commendation of a large 
forehead in a woman, that I have happened to meet with, occurs in the Can- 
zone of Dante, ‘lo miro i crespi e gli biondi capegli,’ where he gives a detailed 
and very fine description of his mistress, and praises, as appears, her ‘ ample 
forehead,’ ‘ la spaziosa fronte.’ But in justice to Beatrice, may not her lover’s 
‘ spaziosa’ be the Latin ‘ speciosa,’ beautiful? Chaucer however, following soon 
after Dante, is unequivocal in praising the broad forehead of the Prioress. 


Sickerly she had a fair forehead ; 
It was ulmost a span broad, I trow. 


The celebrated verses, which enumerate the thirty points of woman’s beauty, 
all of which are said to have been assembled together in Helen of Troy, are of 
unknown authorship. They have been translated into most languages, and are 
found in French, Latin, Italian, and Spanish, the French being believed to be 
the original ; but they have never been regarded as older than the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century. In these lines, it is laid down that the perfect 
woman must have three parts broad, ‘ the breast, the forehead, and the space 
between the eyes.’ It is somewhat remarkable that out of these three, the an- 
cients desired two—the two latter—to be narrow. Bat there are great offences 
against sound taste in this enumeration of the thirty points; and if Helen had 
been such as this writer supposes her to have been, Paris would never have 
stolen her away— 


Trojaque nunc stares, Priamique arx alta maneres.” 

We had marked a great many other passages in these piquant and pro- 
voking volumes—passuges tor extract and comment ; but we must draw 
toaclose. We will not do so, however, without a recommendation to the 
reader interested in the history of manners to go in search of what further 
information these agreeable volumes may afford. From what we have al- 
ready said or suggested, it will be inferred that on many points of taste 
and social philosophy we do not quite agree with Mr. Bruce ; but then, the 
topics which he treats so pleasantly are precisely those on which men may 





disagree to the end of time with perfect good humour.—Atheneum, 





HAS ENGLISH LITERATURE DEGENERATED ? 
The subjoined article by Maria Norris, a propos of “ the Lady’s Precep- 
tor,” bearing date 1792, is commended to the notice of those croakers 


who are perpetually bemoaning past greatness, and depreciating modern 
excellence. 


The Young Englanders tell us we have degenerated, and the Old Eng- 
landers are but too apt to believe the dismal tale. We are 
physicially—so they said—and looked somewhat contemptuously on the 
stature and sinews of their contemporaries ; but Lord Eglintoun’s tourna- 
ment a few years back rendered this a doubtful slander, for the modern 
knights proved too broad for the ancient armour they essayed to wear. In 
civilised society, however, mere animal strength and stature, though good 
things in their way, are not the proudest boast ofman ; Sclomon’s wisdom 
seems to us moderns a more valuable possession on the whole than Sam- 
son’s strength. 

“ Yes, but say the fond idolaters of the past, “ Here too you have lost: 
where, among the moderns do you find minds equal to those beacons of 
ancient ages, yet calmly shining over the dark seaof Time?” And then 
they run over a bead-roll of illustrious names, which we, as earnestly as 
they, desire to honour. Putting aside this part of the subject for the pre- 
sent, let us, to quote a particular case, see how far the ladies of 1792 hhad 
the advantage over their fair successors of 1853. 

This “ Lady’s Preceptor” was compiled by a Mr. Cresswick, or Ores- 
wick (for he gives us our choice of the two modes of spelling hig name), 
teacher of elocution ; and was designed to aid governesses and tutors in 
instructing young ladies to read and recite with propriety. We will say 
nought of the clumsy typography and coarse paper—excepting that the 
little penny periodicals of our days are miracles of beauty and cleanliness 
b ! com n. We proceed at once to comment on Mr. Creswick’s com- 
pilation. 

He tells us it is intended for “the particular use of females ;” that it 
consists of “a selection of moral essays, narratives, letters, dialogues, and 
poetical compositions, materially interesting to the sex: intended for the 
cultivation of their minds, ard to assist them in varying their mode of 
reading.” After this somewhat long title, he puts as a motto—*La 
Beauté de l’Esprit surpasse infiniment celle du Corps.”” No one being at 
hand to dispute this axiom, he plunges boldly into his preface, assuring 
his readers that he has “ carefully excluded every thought or expression 
— may in the smallest degree be injurious to the purity of their 
morals. 

Fortified by this, we address ourselves to the contents, and after perusal 
are bound to say, that the standard of delicacy must have been consider- 
ably lower in 1792 than in our own day: in spite, therefore, of the ver- 
dict of our grandmothers as to our degeneracy, we thankfully conclude 
that the tone of moral feeling, at any rate, is higher than formerly. 

Judging by the purpose for which it was intended, this old volume must 
have been designed for young ladies from the age of fifteen and upwards. 
The modest sense of propriety which rules female education at the pre- 
sent day would scarcely feel easy at some pieces chosen by Mr. Creswick. 
On the “Improbability of a Rake making a good Husband,” for example ; 
on the “ Passion for Gaming in Ladies,” and on “ Painting the Fave.” 
Neither in the ‘‘ Young Lady’s Reader”’ for 1853 should we be likely to find 
essays “ On the dreadful Effects of vicious Conduct ;” or such a dial 
as “ The Libertine repulsed, overpowered by Virtue,” which was intended, 
we presume, for recitation, and is written in a style now abandoned to the 
inferior theatres, where the domestic drama is in the ascendant. 

Sixty years have gone by since the publication of Mr. Creswick’s mis- 
cellany, and surely we are justified in inferring that society has wonder- 
fully improved during that interval. What English mother now finds it 
necessary to caution her young daughter against the temptations of the 
gaming table or the rouge-pot? 

We are not among the Pharisees who see eternal condemnation in an 
artificial bloom upon the cheek ; but we rejoice that the superior honesty 
of the age renders such disguises very’rare. We should be puzzled, in 
the present day, to find a fashionable assembly where, as Mr. Creswick 
says, “ the ladies, unthinking of the — they were at to acquire their 
charms, wipe their faces, tothe nosmall diversion of the company, leaving 
them in such a manner as would be frightful to themselves to behold, did 
they see them.”’ 

“ Over fondness for cards” is rebuked by the following anecdote— 


pally between the church and the card-table. A young man, of more 
humour than discretion, laid a wager that he would make her talk of her 
cards at her devotions in the church. He contrived the nextday to kneel 
down by her, and whispered in her ear, ‘I had most terrible luck last 
night! No mortal wasever so unfortunate !’-—‘ Fie, sir, for goodness’ sake 
don’t talk so!-—‘ I had four matadores, madam.’ And so onhe wenj, tell- 
ing the whole of his hand and the whole of the game. ‘A club was led, 
and I put on a small tramp.’—‘ Pooh!’ says this good lady, ‘ you should 
have played your ponto.’ What an imprudent affront was this to the 
Almighty! and should caution ladies from a too fond attachment to the 
love of card-playing.” 

On the whole, perhaps, we question the effect of the foregoing anec- 
dote ; most readers will rather smile at the success of the trick than be 
shocked at the irreverence of the old lady ; and the moral tagged on to it 
is so manifestly put in to save Mr. Creswick’s credit as a prudent teacher 
of youth, that we regard it as a mere professional propriety. We think no 
such worshipper of écarté as this old lady ever kneels among us ona 
Sunday. The age has decidedly improved in reverence for sacred things 
and places, even allowing the anecdote to be fictitious. 

1853 is also before 1792 in the matters of spelling and grammar. Mr. 
Creswick gives us a “ Dialogue between a Governess and her Pupils on 
orthography, and the practical uses.of grammar.” med 

Mentoria is the title given to the instructress; the scene is laid in high 
life, the pupils being the Ladies Mary and Louisa. “It is needless to in- 
form your ladyships,” says this elegant tutoress, “that those who are 
defective in orthography, though in an exalted station of life, are never 
ranked in the class of what is usually styled good company.” 

After some further remarks, Montoria thus addresses Lady Louisa : 
“ You was guilty of a palpable mistake in the speech youhave just made.” 
Having had her error corrected, Lady Louisa says, “ My dear madam, as 
you are going to enumerate errors in speech, Miss S. will furnish you with 
many examples. I observed the last time I was in company with her, she 
pronounced many words wholly ua, terse From what I am taught.” 

Far from interfering with Lady Louisa’s incorrect and inelegant con- 
structioa, Mentoria goes on to pity poor Miss S., and to quote sundry mal- 
apropisms (is the word allowable ?) which have been perpetrated by the 
unlucky Miss S. Among the examples are perdigious for prodigious, 
ingenious for ingenuous, obstropolous for obstreperous, obnoxious for 


assures her pupils, “I will endeavour to express my sentiments as con- 
cise as possible, and never use technical terms but when they are absolute- 
ly necessary.” And in this style she continues through several pages to 
teach her aristocratic pupils. 

But prose alone does not satisfy Mr. Creswick. He gives what he calls 
“a collection of various kinds of poetry.”” And he is not far wrong. 
Hand in hand with Bishop Horne’s beautiful poem ‘On the Fall of the 
Leaf,” we find “ The Last Speech and Dying Words of Willy, a pett-/amd, 
who was executed by the hand of a common butcher for gnawing, tearing, 
and murdering one of Miss ’s laced ruffles.” 

The unfortunate animal thus bewails his fate: and one can scarcely 
object to the introduction of the butcher after such verses as these— 

“Have you forgot how ofttimes by your side, 
Fearless along the plain I joyous sped ? 

Have you forgot with what a conscious pride 
I baa’d whene’er you patted Willy’s head ? 


‘« Let Innocence and Love for aoe plead ; 
For mercy on my marrow-bones [ fall ; 
Though some few errors to my share’s decreed, 
Look in my face and you'll forget them all.” 
We are exhorted to charity in the following animated verses— 


“« When the cold feather’d snow does in plenty descend, 
And whiten the prospect around, 

When the keen cutting winds from the north shall attend, 
Hard incrustating over the ground— 


“« When the poor harmless hare may be traced to the wood, 
By her footsteps indented in snow; __ . 

When the lips and the fingers are starting with blood, 
And the marksmen a cock-shooting go— 


“ When the poor robin-redbreast approaches the cot, 
Where the icicles hang at the door ; 

When the bowl sm:aks with something reviving and hot, 
That’s the time to remember the poor.” 

In thisremarkable collection, however, there is a stanza by Mason which 
seems to us very lovely : the epitaph of which it forms a part is too dif- 
fuse, and the other eight lines are quite unworthy to precede these four. 
The epitaph is on Miss Drummond, daughter of the Archbishop of York. 











“T remember a story of a old lady who used to divide her time girs al 


noxious, regiment for regimen, and so on. Mentoria subsequently thus 
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The one verse that follows forms a beautiful inscription for the grave of a 
young person : the abruptness with which the line commences is an ad- 
vantage, the purpose considered : as grief is always abrupt, a studied 
commencement were out of place in an epitaph. 

“‘ He weeps! O venerate the holy tear! 

Faith lends her aid to ease affliction’s load : 

The parent mourns his child upon the bier ; 

The Christian yields an angel to his God.” 

Perhaps amid the varied studies of the present day, the graceful ac- 
complishment taught by Mr. Creswick is too much neglected ; the art of 
reading aloud is a very desirable one for a woman, and is one specially 
cultivated, we believe, by the Society of Friends: perhaps the ladies of 
that Society owe to such discipline the mellifluous and pleasant tones 
which generally distinguish them. 

* * 


* * * 


We think the reader will allow that English society has not degenerated 
since Mr. Creswick’s time, nor English literature declined. The little cheap 
periodicals of our day contain poetry which would have made a name in 
the times when tie “ Pett-lamb’s dying speech was considered worthy to 
figure in an Elegant Selection ; and we venture to say, that if Dr. John- 
son’s “ London,” or even Goldsmith’s “ Traveller.” came from the press 
in these days, neither the one nor the other would achieve a popularity 
equal to that they now enjoy. 

“Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.” 


These old names (which none can honour more than the writer) come to 
us with all the prestige of association and memory ; like the well-worn 
coin, they are allowed to passin easy security, but the new bright money 
is rung, and weighed, and too often rejected, beeause the edges yet bear 
the —— of novelty and the most delicate finish of the artist's hand. 
Poetry, like wine, improves with keeping, that is, if it have any body in 
it at first ; but the greater part of poor Mr. Creswick’s collection is ot the 
sort that gods and men abhor, and will only repay us for its exhumation if 
it afford a few moments’ amusement to the reader. To pursue our simile, 
we seriously think it scarcely worth the bottles and sawdust in which it 
waslaid down: We shut the door upon it, and leave it to congenial dark- 
ness. Requiescat in pace ! 


HOW EXTREMES MEET. 


In the year 1803, Miss Mellon, a rising actress at Drury Lane, through 
influence potent enough to secure a position for her with infinitely less 
talent than she really possessed, came down to Lancaster during the as- 
size week to (as it is technically termed) star. A young gentleman, 
whose circumstances of family and education were above the average of 
his position, and whom fondness for the science had induced to take the 

tion of leader of the orchestra, was moved by Miss Mellon’s regrets, 
that the rigid ordinances of Drury Lane had debarred her of the instru- 
mental parts of a very captivating ballad, sung by Mrs. C. Kemble, in the 
drama of the “Caravan, or the Driver and his Dog.’’ Miss Mellon sung 
the air over to the Pharamond of the Lancaster orchestra, and listened, 
with hope and incredulity mingled, to his assurance of enabling her to 
realise her ardent wish to figure in the song. To her delight and asto- 
pishment, an assemblage of the band on the following day realised the 
embodiment of, “‘ We merry little Spanish girls,” castunets included, and 
enabled Miss Mellon to fulfil her fondest aspirations. Her success was 
fully adequate to her wishes, and her mother, Mrs. Entwistle, was loud 
and profuse in eulogium aon the clever young gentleman who had ac- 
complished this miracle. hether upon self-conscientiousness, or sugges- 
tion of others, it appears that Miss Me}lon and her mamma thought that a 
quid pro quo should at least be agitated, and accordingly the young 
| ow peer pe was very ostentatiously lauded in the green-room for his ta- 
ent and readiness, and as ostentatiously requested to state, “‘ What is my 
daughter indebted to you?’ Now, the young gentleman felt highly gra- 
tified, and more than paid, in the assurance of oe served and obliged 
a clever, distinguished, and handsome young lady ; and, with the ardour 
of green earnestness, insisted upon his utter eschewal of all demand. As 
Liston would have observed, “The more he wouldn’t, the more they 
would ;”’ and, at last, upon the awful intimation that “ my daughter wiil 
be offended,” the youth ign derogatory to name, but firm to a mini- 
mum) faltered out, ‘‘ Well, madam, say a seven-shilling piece” (at that 
time in common currency), when Mrs. Entwistle (a portly dame), relieved 
herself by an emphatic and elaborated “Oh! seven sHmines! I'll tell 
my daughter !”’ Before the young man had recovered his self-possession, 
Miss Mellon sailed into the green-room, and, singling out the unhappy 
object, said, “So, my mother tells me your demand is seven shillings ;” 
then, sending her right hand upon a voyage of discovery into an (appa- 
rently) illimitable pocket, she slowly drew it forth, and, with a sigh cor- 
respondent to the effort, holding up the diminutive bit of gold between 
her first finger and thumb, she exclaimed, “ Ah! Mr. Cummins, you get 
you money easier than I do!” 

The sleepless nights, or worse, the distracting dreams which haunted 
the unfortunate party for exactly twenty years we shall pass over at pre- 
sent, although abounding in pathos and fine writing, and simply request 
the reader to accompany us to the meeting of the Three Choirs, falling 
that year in the city of Worcester. The general excitement of the occa- 
sion was considerably increased by the presence of the Duke and Duchess 
of St. Albans, part of whose honeymoon might be said to be worked out 
in the “ faithiul city.” It will be necessary to acquaint such of our read- 
ers as may not be aware of it, that at the meeting of the Three Choirs 
above alluded to, independent of the fee on admission to the cathedral to 
hear the performance, a collection is made at going out, and that all the 
doors are carefully closed but one, and to reach which the entire audi- 
ence run the gauntlet between a double file of ladies, each holding out a 
silver plate, and supported, @ derriere, by a nobleman or gentleman of 
the highest rank, bearing a white wand asa steward. The instrumental 
performers (principally from London and the opera) generally evade 
(gracefully, of course) this attack, but upon this occasion a spirit of anti- 
quariao research had induced four unthinking men to stray into the nave 
of the cathedral to scrutinise the mural decorations. The lady collectors 
having, as they imagined, seen the “ last man” out, were on their way to 
the vestry to deposit the fruits of their soliciting, escorted by the esquires 
above mentioned, when the acute eye of one of them descried the four in- 
cautious wights “with their faces to the wall.’ She, unlinking herself 
from the arm of “Coventry,” and quitting the gay cortége, gracefully 
advanced towards the four, plate in hand, and with the smile with which 
the gay Volante had so often fascinated Drury Lane,‘ Charley,” says 
Willman, “here’s an attack! we are to be robbed and ——” “ Pho, be 
quiet,” said Nicholson, “don’t you see who it is?” “I do,” said another 
of the party, “fall back, and see what shall follow.”’ The fair applicant 
drew near, and, holding out the plate, said, ‘“ You cannot refuse me, gen- 
tlemen !” “ Certainly not, my lady duchess, I have the honour to deposit 
a seven-shilling piece, which some years ago I received from your grace, 
with the remark that ‘I got my money easier than you did.’ I have 
much pleasure in congratulating your grace upon the pleasant reverse 
which has occurred since then.” A low bow at the end of the sentence 
ogee the speaker’s observation of the effect which might be produced 

y it, but his friends state the natural acting to exceed their experience 
(not small, assuredly) of anything either dramatic or operatic.--From 
MS. Memoranda, by Charles Cummins. 
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SHAM NOBILITY. 


Titles and honours have become so cheap in France, that their sale has 
been attempted as an open commerce. The Tribunal of Correctional Po- 
lice, at Paris, have tried a person calling himself Prince de Gonzague, 
Duke de Mantua, for swindling, illegally wearing decorations, and remain- 
ing in France, though a foreigner, after an ordei had been given for his ex- 

on. Amongst the titles he gave himself were these :—Alexander An- 
drew, Prince of Gonzague and Castiglione, sovereign and legitimate Duke 
of Mantua, Guastalla, Pozzoli, and Solferino, Marquis of Luzzara, Count 
of Allesanao de Murzynowski, Baron of Nemtadt, Grand Master of the 
Order of the Redemption, of the Order of the Immaculate Conception, of 
the Order of Devotedness, of the Feminine Order of Maria Elisa of Mantua, 
of the Order of the Four Emperors, of the Order of the Lion of Holstein, 
and of the Feminine Order of Saint Elizabeth of the Visitation. He also, 
at times, represented himself as a general of cavalry, an officer of the Le- 
gion of Honour, a Knight of the Order of Stanislaus and St. Anne of Rus- 
sia, of the military Order of Poland, and of the Order of Stanislaus of 
ete ag The accused is of military appearance, and wears a large 
———. is button-hole was ornamented with a ribbon of various 


Several persons then testified that the “ Prince” had sold them deco- 





rations ; in some cases for 500 francs and a cigar case, in others for a din-, 


ner, in a third for some shop goods. He made an impudent defen 
serting his rights as a worenien prince. : aes 
“ Are you not,” said the President, “ a certain Yorbeck who was brought 
upina college of Jesuits, and who afterwards became servant to a Mar- 
weki?”” “ Ihave always been Gonzague Murzynowski,” answered 
acoused, “ and I shall always continue so.” “ You first added the 
title of Count to your passport, and at that time that satisfied your ambi- 





tion.” —* I have always been a count, and always a prince, but I am no 
longer anything since I became naturalised a urtemberger.’ 

In answer to other questions he denied that his wife, the daughter of an 
innkeeper in Wurtemberg, had given him 1000 florins to get rid of him on 
account of his ill-treatment of her, or that he had been condemned for adul- 
tery. He also denied that he had been expelled from Vienna by the Po- 
lice, but admitted that when serving in Spain he had been turned out of 
a regiment, which he said he had commanded, for incapacity and cowar- 
dice. He further denied that he had received relief as a refugee at Ca- 
hors at the rate of lfr. 45c. a day, but admitted that the Ministry of the 
Interior had once granted him 100fr. to pay his expenses to Germany. 
He then went on to say he had applied for service in Prussia, and been 
refused ; that (being divorced from his first wife) he had married the 
daughter of the secretary of King Ferdinand of Spain ; that he then as- 
sumed the style and title of Prince Gonzague, and addressed petitions to 
the peers and deputies of France to be recognised as such. He had, he 
said, gone to England to fly from persecution. On his return he did not 
deny that he had begun to grant decorations and that he had been created 
a baron. “ By what right did you do so?” said the President.—* By the 
right of my birth--the right of the chief of the Gonzagues. I gave deco- 
rations to sovereign princes and cardinals, who still wear them, and I ne- 
ver asked for money.”—“ You are not aGonzague,” said the President, 
M. Lacabane says so, and he is one of the principal genealogists of Eu- 
rope..’—* A, Lacabane! Pooh! I laugh at him!” “I am a Gonzague, 
I say!”"—He was convicted and sentenced to three years imprisonment. 
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Frencu SoLpIeRS AND THE Pore’s HovseHoLp; THE Price or Prorec- 
TION.—The Roman correspondent of the Daily Vews writes as follows :— 
The disadvantage of not being feared as well as loved by his allies, is se- 
verely felt just now by his Holiness, who is in a state of great exaspera- 
tion on account of an indignity inflicted by French soldiers upon two pre- 
lates of his court, one of whom, besides shielding himself under the Papal 
wegis, might have thought himself secure from molestation in the character 
of a British subject, being no other than Monsignor Talbot, one of the ca- 
merieri segreti of his Holiness, and well known to fame amongst the En- 
glish visitors here. It appears that on the day before yesterday prizes 
were given to the pupils of an infant school near the Pace, and as tickets 
for the ceremony were issued to exclude the ot polloi, a guard of French 
soldiers were stationed at the entry, to enforce order and to drive off non- 
ticket holders. Monsignor Talbot, who has interested himself much in the 
recently established infant schools, together with another priest, whom 
some accounts state to have been Monsignor de Segur, and others a rela- 
tion of his own, presented himself in an unlucky moment at the gate of the 
establishment, and demanded admittance without showing the proper au- 
thorisation. The sentinel must have been a descendant of that obsti- 
nate conscript who thundered out “ On ne passe pas” in the ears of the 
Petit Corporal himself, for neither remonstrances, threats, nor the insig- 
nia of prelatical rank, could induce him to break his consigne, or deter 
him from barring the passage with the butt end of his musket. Monsignor 
Talbot and his friend, disgusted at the reiterated en arriéré of the soldier, 
and perplexed by a reception so contrary to that usually conceded in all 
the solemnities of Rome to a tasselled hat and purple stockings, began, ac- 
cording to an expression of more verve than elegance, to jaw the sentinel, 
and not only him, but the whole corps de garde, officer comprised, who 
had turned out to see what was the row. If the prelates really had the 
privilege of breaking through the regulations of the festival, their case 
turned out a very hard one, for right yielded as usual to might, and they 
were pronounced by the officer to be impertinent disturbers of order, and 
as such, marched oif to the central guardhouse under an escort of soldiers, 
the indulgence of a carriage being denied by the inexorable lieutenant, 
and an immense crowd following and maliciously enjoying the novel spec- 
tacle of a couple of court monsignori trudging off amidst shouldered mus- 
kets. A report being subsequently made to the Commandant de la Place, 
the prisoners were set at liberty, and lost no time in laying theircomplaint 
before the Pope, who took up their quarrel very warmly, and considers 
that an insult had been offered to his own person in that of a dignitary of 
his household. The French ambassador waited upon his Holiness this 
morning and endeavoured to soothe down the irritation of his mind ; but 
it is not yet known whether the officers and soldiers on guard will not have 
to pay dearly for their too strict observance of orders. 





Louis Napoteon’s Yacut.—An unpleasant scene was presented a day 
or two since at St. Cloud, in consequence of alleged reckless conduct on 
the part of the captain of the Emperor’s new pleasure yacht, the Eugenie. 
This is a pet vessel, built and fitted up at an enormous expense, for the 
purpose of enabling their Majesties to enjoy the scenery of the Seine. The 
bed of the river in the neighbourhood of Paris is so narrow and in many 





places so shallow that it was no easy task to construct a vessel of tole- 
rable size capable of being used for this service. It was soon found that 
the Eugénie could not be navigated at any great speed near Paris with 
out vccasioning a perturbation, not only dangerous to small boats, but in- 
jurious to the nnmerous barges moored in the river, where washing and 
various other occupations are carried on. Hitherto she has gone very 
slowly on her trial trips through Paris, but the other day her commander, 
Capt. Excelmans, being ordered to bring the yacht to St. Cloud, got up 
the steam opposite the Louvre, and continued at a rapid rate down the 
river to the park gates. The inhabitants of the barges were thrown into 
consternation. Their peaceful stream had never been before so disturbed. 
Boats broke from their moorings ; tubs, benches, and linen were washed 
overboard and carried down the stream. From the Pont des Arts tosthe 
bridge of St Cloud both banks of the river resounded with exercrations 
against the Eugénie. Several owners of the barges sent in claims for 
damages, but these met with no attention. A few days later the yacht 
made another trip near St. Cloud in a very shallow part of the river, and 
as it is said, did great damage to property on the banks. The report of 
what had occured in Paris had probably predisposed the St. Cloud peo- 
ple to resent this sort of interference with their vested right, for when the 
yacht returned to her station, opposite the park, about a thousand people 
were collected, who assailed Capt. Excelmans with loud complaints. A 
captain of an imperial yacht, you may well conceive, would be little dis- 
posed to listen to arabble on the deck of his own ship, and in sight of the 
Emperor’s palace. Capt. Excelmans treated the crowd with contumely, 
and threatened the most turbulent with his voice and gestures. He forced 
his way through them to mount the horse waiting for him on the bark 
of the river, and his demeanour excited such indignation, that as he rode 
off the mob pelted him with mud and stones. So the matter rests for the 
present.—London paper, July 23. 





A New Svuprty or Gvano.--Mr. Caird of Baldoon has addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the Editor of the Times : 


Sir—I did not expect, when I last wrote to you, that my anticipations 
would be so early realised. An immense deposit of guano has been dis- 
covered in the Indian Ocean, between Mauritius and Calcutta. I have 
seen samples of it in the chambers of Mr. J. Bell, 25 York Place, Edin- 
burgh. It has been analysed by Professor Anderson of Glasgow, and is 
now also in the hands of Professor Way of London for analysis. Four kinds 
of it have been brought home, two of which are of superior quality, resem- 
bling the guano of Saldanha Bay ; the other two are comparatively infe- 
rior. 

The discoverer relates that, being becalmed off an island, he sent his 
boats ashore for water. They returned without it, but told what they had 
found. The captain of the ship visited it, and having made several voyages 
for guano to Ichaboe, he at once pronounced the substance with which the 
island was covered to be guano. Having traversed the island in various 
directions, he found guano everywh re ; in greatest depth, however, in the 
caverns and crevices of the rocks. He secured samples and brought them 
home. 

The samples having been taken from near the surface. the quality is 
supposed to be inferior to what may be found beneath, as it is injured by 
the action of the weather. The deposit is reported to be immense, the is- 
land being twenty miles long by seven broad, and thus forty times the 
size of Ichaboe. There are no strong ocean currents near the island, and 
it is said that convenient loading stages can be erected with great facili- 
ties in the creeks and bays along its coasts. Steps are now being taken to 
make the guano available to the British farmer. We may hope to have 
supplies of it ere long. 

This discovery shows what may be reasonably anticipated from a search 
in other quarters, and especially off the rainless coast of Peru, as men- 
tioned in my last letter. This is the true way to break down the mono- 
poly of Peru, and to secure for the agriculturist abundant and cheap sup- 
plies of guano, and thereby to the consumers of beef and mutton an in- 
creasing supply at a moderate price. 





UNPRECEDENTED TRAVELLING.—We were informed on Monday, of a feat 
of walking, by two females, mother and dauzhter. which. for its extraor- 
dinary character, we never knew equalled. The females are of Irish birth, 
aged about 42 and 20 years respectively. They arrived in New York city, 
from their mother country, (so they represent to us,) five weeks ago from 





last Friday. They came alone, the remainder of the family having arrived 





and settled near this city about a year since. When they left the ship 
which brought them over, they had left about seven dollars in money.— 
Not having enough to transport them to this city, and being entire stran- 
gers, they resolved on walking asfar-as they could, thinking par they 
might have an opportunity to ride over some of the road. The first three 
days they walked about forty miles a day. The fourth day they rode cn 
a freight train about thirty miles and walked fifteen more. Thus they con- 
tinued day after day, stopping at country houses for their food, and to rest 
over night. At some of the places they were refused admission, while at 
others they were treated humanely. hey kept the railway track from 
New York city up to Albany, thence to Buffalo. At Buffalo they rested 
two days, and then started again. They walked to Dunkirk, thence to 
Erie and Cleveland, and so anxious were they to meet their friends that 
they passed through Cleveland for this city. When at Spring Valley, on 
the Little Miami Railway, on Sunday morning, they requested of Conduc- 
tor Fuller permission to ride to this city, briefly stating their case, and re- 
cent tramp—satisfied that they told the truth, he generously took them on 
board and brought them to Cincinnati. They say that they asked of the 
conductors of the roads permission to ride, and were in every instance re- 
fused. Their time in coming through nearly 1000 miles on a railway track, 
excepting about eighty miles which they rode, was thirty-one days and a 
half, resting two days. This was travelling on an average about thirty 
miles per day, a feat almost incredible for women, but we have every rea- 
son to believe is true. Their names are Hannah and Mary Donohue, and 
they are stopping at a house on Front street,near Elm. Their friends are 
living in Covington. —Cincinnati Atlas, 11th. inst. 





ExTRAORDINARY TAKE OF SALMON IN THE River Cart.—The days are 
certainly gone when salmon were so plentiful in the Cart as: to render it 
necessary, for the protection of youth, to have a clause inserted in inden- 
tures, to the effect that apprentices, boarding in the houses of their em- 
ployers, should not be compelled to take salmon at more than two meals in 
the day. On the afternoon of Saturday last, two compositors performed a 
curious piscatorial exploit, in the course of a stroll on the banks of the 
Cart towards Inchinnan. About 200 yards above that sweet and salubri- 
ous spot, popularly known as the “ Dung Quay.” while they were loiter- 
ing to make observations on the present state of the river, they beheld, in 
a very shallow part of the river, something which they thought “ very like 
a whale,” only considerably less in size. It was a fish of some kind or 
other, which, not having “ ample room and verge enough” to swim freely 
in the water, was obliged to find accommodation in the air for part of its 
fins. These projecting above the water attracted the attention of the com- 
positors, one of whom speedily dashed a stone at the fish, which was quite 
close to the bank. The other, without waiting to consider whether it 
might not be a young shark, more likely to eat him than he it, sprang 
over it into the water and mud beyond, and smartly thrusting his hands 
and arms underneath, fairly lifted it, like a baby, out of the water, and 
pitched it up on the bank. “ A terrific combat” ensued, and lasted for a 
long time, the fish fighting fiercely, and struggling with great desperation 
to get back to his native element. But two to one, and each of these two 
armed with two hands, which kept pummelling the head of the victim with 
stones, left the poor stranded fish no chance, and at length it was com- 
pletely subdued. It proved to be a good sized salmon, which the com- 

itors bore off in triumph to the town, where it was found to weigh 12 
b. 24 0z.— Glasgow paper, July 30. 





SoMETHING LIKE AN ADVERTISEMENT.—We give the parties interested 
the benefit ofa gratuitous insertion of the following, which in point of 
style is rarely equalled. We cut it from a daily journal. 

“The most healthy locality, on which stands the popular mansion 
owned by Colonel Jones, is now up to the highest bidder, over and above 
the minimum sum of sixteen thousand dollars. As the Colonel contem- 
plates a tour through the Holy Land, to be absent for a series of years, 
he has also introduced to us the disposition of his magnificent pavilion, 
renowned in this community for its large number of congregated visiters 
yearly. The sale of this magnificent homestead will take place instanter. 
To the philosopher, speculator, philanthropist, or man of leisure, a bar- 
gain of this nature is rarely met with. Only think, a large and spacious 
mansion, comprising all the necessary outhouses connected with it; at- 
tached therewith one hundred and fifty acres of land, most of which being 
under the highest state of cultivation; combining the choicest fruits, 
grapes in abundance, thriving peach and apple orchards, engrafted young 
trees matured to bearing, bringing the finest specimens of valued and pa- 
latable introductions from every clime or country hence, from the golden 
Mediterranean to the Eastern Archipelago proper. The above place is 
situated on the southern bluff of the Highlands of Nevisink, known as the 
Highland Pavilion, mixed into an atmosphere worth fifty dollars the cu- 
bie inch, and its whole front and proportions strongly approximating the 
ocean, rendering it unequalled on the known earth. Go to the Highlands 
in one of the following steamers—the Golden Gate, Alice Price, James 
Christopher, or Thomas Haight’s regular ferries, and put money in thy 
purse, say fifty thousand dollars in one trade. At the present time its 
boundary lines are selling for fourteen hundred dollars the acre.” 





Socrery or tHe Last Man,—Nearly twenty-one years ay, seven young 
men in this city, then in the early flush of manhood, enteréd into anasso- 
ciation for an annual meeting and supper, so long as any of theiy number 
should survive. These seven were Dr. Vattier, Dr. James M. Magon, Wil- 
liam Stansbury, William Disney, Jr., Henry L. Tatem, Joseph R. Mason, 
and Fenton Lawson. For several years, the pleasure of their meeting was 
unalloyed with sorrow by death. In 1839 one vacantseat and one unused 
plate announced the beginning of the wreck which death was sure at last 
to make of all their number. By and by a second empty plate bore its 
quiet testimony to the stern reality of relentlessness of the grave. Soon 
but four met at the annual commemoration, and another unoccupied chair 
told its silent story. A year or two longer and the dead were more than 
the living, three survivors remained--four had died; and now another, 
Fenton Lawson, swells the triumph of the grave. Next October, Dr. Vat- 
tier and Henry Tatem will meet alone, if death is not too urgent; and 
how sadly and solemnly, as they look upon the memorials of their de- 
parted associates will they mentally agitate the question which, of the 
two, will finally sit solitary in the shadowy presence of the dead, and say 
“ to the grave thou art my brother, and tocorruption thou art my sister.” 
How awful that last supper, when the sole survivor enters the room, and 
sees there the seven plates and the seven chairs, each of which tells him 
“ what shadows we are, what shadows we pursue.”—Cincinnati Gazette, 
August 2. 


Tue HicHianp Reaiments.—Mr. C. P. Johnston, of London, has for- 
warded to the Morning Advertiser the following curious extract from the 
Vienna Gazette of 1762, respecting the Highland regiments :—‘ The 
Scotch Highlanders are a people totally different in their dress, manners, 
and temper, from the other inhabitants of Britain. They are caught in 
the mountains when young, and still run with a surprising degree of swift- 
ness. As they are strangers to fear they make very good soldiers when 
disciplined. The men are of middle stature, and the most of them old or 
very young. They display an extraordinary submission and love for their 
officers, who are all young and handsome. From the goodness of their dis- 
positions in everything (for the boors are much better treated by these 
savages than by the polished French and English) which, by the bye, 
shows the rectitude of human nature before it is vitiated by example of 
prejudice--it is to be hoped that their King’s laudable, though late, en- 
deavours to civilise and instruct them in the principles of Christianity, 
will meet with success.” The article adds, ‘“‘ The French held them at first 
in great contempt; but they have met with them so often of late, and 
seen them in the front of so many battles, that they firmly believe there 
are twelve battalions of them instead of two! Broglio himself has lately 
said, that he once wished that he was a man of six feet high, but that 
now he is reconciled to his size, since he has seen the wonders performed 
by the little mountaineers!” 


A DrunkaRD UNDER CuLorororm.—After a minute or two, a shuffling 
of feet is heard, the folding doors are thrown open, and a strong, surly- 
leoking, bull-headed “ navvy,” whose leg had been smashed by a railway 
accident, is borne in, and gently placed on the table. His face is damp 
and pale ; he casts an anxious, eager look around ; then with a shudder 
he closes his eyes, and liesdown on his back. The chloroform apparatus is 
now applied to his mouth, and a dead silence marks the general expect- 
ancy. The man’s face flushes—he struggles, and some muffled exclama- 
tions are heard. In a minute or two more the gent eman who has charge 
of the chloroform examines his eyes, touches the eyeball—the lid winks 
not, the operator steps forward, and in a trice the limb is transtixed with 
the long bistoury, Some intelligence now animates the patient's face 
which bears a look of drunken jollity. “Ha! ha! ha! Capital!” he shouts, 
evidently in imagination with his boon companions, * jolly good song, and 
jolly well sung! I always know'd Jem wasa good un to chant: I wen 
dash my wig if I ain’t as husky asa broken winded ‘os. W ell, if I —_ 
I must, so here goes.”’ By this time the bone has been bared, and the 
operator saws, while the patient shouts, 7 

“Tis my delight o’ a moonlight night— 
whose that a treading on my toe? ‘None o’ your tricks, Jem? Hold your 
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- willyou? Whocan sing when you are making such a blessed row? 
oli-de-rol-loll. Come gi’e us a drop, will ye? t! drunk it all? Ye 
greedy beggars! I'll fight the best man among you for half a farden!” 
and siraightway he endeavours to hit out, narrowly missing the spectacles 
of a gentleman in a white cravat, who steps hastily back and exclaims, 
“ Hold him fast!” The leg being now separated is placed under the table, 
and the arteries are tied, with some little difficulty, on account of the 
unsteadiness of the patient, who, besides his pugnacity in general, has a 
quarrel with an imaginary bull-dog, which he finds it necessary to kick 
out of the room. He, however, recovers his good humour whilst the dress- 
ings are being applied, and is borne out of the theatre shouting, singing, 
and anathematising in a moststentorian voice ; when in bed however, he 
falls asleep, and in twenty minutes awakes very subdued, in utter igno- 
rance that any operation had been performed, and with only a dim recol- 
lection of being into the theatre, breathing something, and feeling “ very 
queer,”’ as he expresses it.— Bentley’s Miscellany. 


Nove. Ramway Parcer.—On Wednesday last, on the arrival of the 
third class train from Birmingham at the Cheltenham station, there was 
found, lying comfortably asleep on one of the seats, a little girl about two 
on of age. A label was pinned on the front of its dress, “‘ Margaret 

illiams, passenger to Bristol, to be met at the station,” and on inquiry 
it was found that a woman had brought it to the Birmingham station, but 
the guard had refused to take charge of it, as in case of its not being 
owned on its arrival at its destination, the railway company would have 
been compelled to stand towards it in locus parenti. The woman had 
accordingly pinned the label on to its frock, and slipped it into the car- 
riage, where, thanks to the care and kindness of the passengers, it had 
come along very safely and comfortably. It was provided with a little 
basket of bread and butter, and one gentleman having made an impromptu 
bed of his great coat, and another having tilted up his portmanteau, so as 
to prevent it rolling off its seat, it slept during the greater part of the 
journey. On changing carriages at Gloucester, one of the passengers 
engaged to see it in safety to Bristol, where it was met by its mother—the 
wife of a working man—who was anxiously awaiting its arrival.—Chelten- 
ham Examiner. 


Entertainment ar A Lunatic Asyiom.—Colney Hatch is the largest 
establishment for lunatics in the country, and at present contains upwards 
of 1200 patients. It is situated in a beautiful part of the country, com- 
manding extensive views over the neighbouring lands. On Wednesday, 
tents were erected in an adjoining meadow, in one of which fancy and or- 
namented work made by the patients was exhibited for sale, the produce 
being added to the Victoria fund for the benefit of the convalescent. The 
eager purchasers who in the course of the afternoon visited this tent nearly 
cleared the bazaar. At four o’clock upwards of 700 male and female pa- 
tients marched in regular order three abreast. All clean and neatly at- 
tired, each division being accompanied by the male and female attendants, 
they entered the field appropriated for their amusement cheerfully and in 
order, and affectionate greetings soon took place between the patients and 
their friends. These ended, the male patients engaged in the various 
games provided for their amusement, which were kept up with great spi- 
rit till the close of the day. In the course of the afternoon all the patients 
were regaled with cakes, nuts, oranges, and other refreshments, which the 
chairman and other members of the committee assisted to distribute. 
Soon after seven o’clock the patients were again assembled, and re-entered 
their wards. The number of visitors of all classes on this occasion could 
not have been less than 3000—London paper. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in six moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 242. 
White, Black 


1, P to Kt 5ch, Q tks P (best) 

2. R tks P ch. . he (from Kt 2) tks R. 
3. Q to Kt 6 ch. R or Kt tks Q. 

4. Kt to B 5 checkmate. 
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Sate or O’Connetw’s Hovse in Merrion-squarE.—Th 
Merrion-square South, the mansion of the late Liberator, hs could by 
inheritance of his son, the late Mr. Maurice O’Connell, was sold on the 
22d ult., by private contract, under the Incumbered Estates Act, the Com- 
missioners having confirmed the sale. The title sold was a lease for the 
term of 139 years from 179h, or in other words, for 82 years unexpired 
subject to £105 head rent. It was purchased for £250 by John O'Farrell, 
Esq., barrister-at-law, son of the late Commissioner of Bankruptcy. lt 
Medes nay | that wh ge of £1,000 would be necessary to put the 

e in thorough repair. . OC 
7th day of Telpe 1508 r he late Mr. O'Connell took the ‘house on the 


TRACTARIAN Persvasions. 





; —The Duchess of Hamilton has i 
Hint the fact, which has long been suspected, that her Grace nepaised 
wy A Church of Rome. Rumour intimates that the Duke will 
2 . oy y be declared. His Grace’s only sister, who was divorced from 
~ uke of Newcastle, became a Romanist before that event, and shortly 
after Mr. Gladstone’s unsuccessful attempt to induce her to return to 
England.— Record. (Considering how his Grace has made himself con- 
pre rs eg adhe “ p Court of Louis Napoleon, it may be doubt- 
B ‘an i 4 i 
pty seth urch will be much of a loser by his Grace’s 


New Invention.—We (Plymouth Journal) are info 
man in the neighbourhood of Tavistock bas mae cy sal ang 
combining a simple mechanical contrivance, with a peculiar application 
of pneumatic power, articulate sounds may be conveyed to very conside- 
rable distances with precision and accuracy. He designates th inst 
ment or apparatus, the Telephone. . ae 








Tae Great Beer Qvestiox.—A buildin 
_QuEstION.—< g, 20,000 fi : 
constructed in the Minories, London, as a store for Maate Wane ale 
A branch line from the Blackwall Railway conveys the ale into the rail- 
Te Sees, and another brauch connects the brewery with the railway at 
urton. 


Tue Saxon Invastoy.—The purchaser of the Gal 2 
Mr. John Beatty West, formerly member for the alty of | Debits, “ Mn 
Arthur Pollock, the eminent Glasgow merchant. In addition to the yur. 
chase-money (£105,000) the new proprietor means to expend the ets of 
£25,000 in farin buildings and other suitable improvements, 











RS. MEARS’S French and English: Boarding and Day School tor Y —— 
; 32 West Fifte Stree we cf © oung Ladies, Nos. 
F ome. bag ng West Fifteenth Street, between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, will —— Monday 











NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
REMOVED TO 

The New York Bible House, Astor Place, Eighth Street, 

Between the Third and Fourth Avenues. 


OMBINING the advantages pf a Library, both for reference and circulation, wit i 
C and News Rooms, where thé most important Periodical Publications and aa eeen Bane 
papers, both American and Foreign, are prowptly supplied. Openfrom 8 A. M. till 10 P.M 

The public are respectfully invited to view the establishment. 








GRAND PROVINCIAL 
AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


O be held in the City of Montreal, September 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th, 1853. Under the aus- 
T pices of the Provineial Government and the Lower Canada Board of Agriculture. 
The Honourable MaLCotm Cameron, President Bureau Agriculture. 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
Masor THomeson Campse.t, St. Hiliare Se Resviile, President. 





ALFRED PLNSONNEAULT, Esq , Viee Presiden 

WiuuiaM Evans, Baq., yand T . 
Dr. Tache, M. P. P. Jobn Dods, Esq. 
J.B Demeathe Esq., M. P. P. James a Esq., Shefford 
R. N. Watts, Esq., brammondville. Edward De Blais, 


MONTREAL LOCAL COMMITTEE. 

Ws. Workman, Esq., President. B. H. Lemore, Eeq., Treasurer, 

J. L. Beaupry, Esq., Vice-President. Joun Leemune, Esq., Secretary. 
. Henry Buiter, Esq., President of Mechanics’ Institute, Montreal. 


G. E. Carter, Esq., ¥ P.P. ne — - 
Tancred Bouthillier, Esq. enry Lyman, > 
Alderman Whitney. Josh. Descbamp, Esq. 
Councillor Coursol. Josh. Lannouette, Esq. 
William Bristow, Esq. Joseph Grenier, Esq. 
A. M. Delisle, Esq. W. A. Townsend, Esq. 
Sabrevois DeBleury, Esq. Cc. P. Ladd, Esq. 

J. Crawtord Esq. w. ro 

J. Penner, Esq. N. Valois, Esq. 

Victor Bourgeau, Esq. 


The Preliminary Arrangements for the GRAND AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION, are now completed. The Splendid Location, known as the Mactavisn Pro 
PeRTy, on the North side of Sherbrooke Street, Montreal, has been secured for the purposes of the 
Exhibition. y 

The sum appropriated for Prizes amounts to $6000 ; and Prizes are also offered for foreign com- 
petition, and includes the following Sections and Classes :-— 

Near Cattie.—-A. Durham. B. Devon. C. Ayrshire. D. Canadian or Alderney Breed. 
E. Grade Cattle. F. Best Cow, of any age or breed. G. Fat Cattle. H. Working Oxen. 


Sueer.—l, Leicester. K. Southdowns. L. Merinos and Saxons. M. Other Breeds. N. Fat 
Sheep. 

Swixe.—O. Large Breed. P. Small Breed. 

Horses.—Q. Draught Horses. R. Blood Horses. 

AGRICULTURAL Propuctions.—S. Dairy Products. T. Sugar, (Maple and Beet.) U. Field 


Productions. W. Agricultural implement. a Percign Stock. Y. Foreign Implements. 

For Rules and Regulations, see printed pamphiet. a 

Section No 1 —HomTicuLTURAL Propvucts.—The Montreal Horticultural Society give up the 
September exhibition, and the arrangement of the department will be under a Committee appointed 
by them. The prizes announced, amount to upwaras of $300, and will be paid on the award of 
the Judges by the Local Committee. aan 

For Rules and Regulations, see pamphiet. c 

Saonos No. 2—Pou.ray.—For this Department the Local Committee here voted $100, and an 
additional sum of $100 has been contributed by private subscription. The prize list is consequently 
very attractive, and merits special attention. , ¥ . 

Section No. 3.—DomeEstic Manuractores.—4. Woollen and Flax Goods, 5. Book Binding, 
Printing, Paper, &c. 6. Manufactures of Metals. 7. Manufacture of Wood, including Furniture, 
Carriages, &c. ‘8. Fine Arts. 9. Ladies’ Department. 10. Indian Work. 11. Miscellaneous. 

For particulars see Prize List. 

In addition to the particulars contained in the Prize List, the Local Committee begs to call par- 
ticular attention to the following announcement :— . 

“1 That the PRIZES ARE OPEN TO THE COMPETITION OF UPPER CANADA with. 
out any additional stipulation. 

2. That Articles Som the Unite 1 States will be admitted for EXHIBITION, but not as Com- 
petitors for Prizes—except ‘‘ Steck and Implements,’’ as provided for on page 20, section X. ; and 
also the Special Prizes, 

2. The site determined on, is the ‘‘ MeTavish Property,’’ on the upper side of Sherbrooke Street, 
the most picturesque and eligible position that could be desired. The Sheds for Cattle, de. will be 
covered, and Fodder, &c. (furnished by contract,) will be supplied under the direction of the 
Committee, J 
Discretionary Premiums will be awarded for such articles as may be considered worthy by the 
Judges, although not enumerated in the List, and the Committee will determine the amount of 
premium, 3 

5. ‘A Revised Prize List, &c., price 3d.—or, with a Lithograph Plan of Ground and Buildings, 
price 744.—will be published about the Ist of September, and may be had from the principal Book- 
sellers throughout the Province. Application, by letter, to be post-paid. ‘ 

6. The arrangements made with the Steamboats, Railroad Companies, and Hotel Keepers, will 


be announced as soon as possible. 

7. It is the intention of the Local Committee, in addition to the immediate objects of the Exhi- 
bition in promoting an increased interest in Agriculture and Industrial pursuits, to render the 
visit to the City of Montreal attractive and agreeable to strangers and visitors, and greatly supe 
rior to anything that has yet been attempted in the Province. 


N. B. The present Prize List may be obtained on application at the Secretary’s Office, if by let- 
ter, post-paid. JOHN LEEMING, Secretary. 
Office, 11, St. Frangois Xavier Street. 
Montreal, July 30, 1853. 





URE’S DICTIONARY. 


NEW EDITION. 


DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINES—Containing a Clear Ex 
position of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Ure, M.D. Illustrated with sixteen 
hundred Engravings on Wood. Fourth edition, corrected and greatly enlarged. Many of the 
articles entirely re-written, and many new cuts added. Two large vols. 8vo. cloth. 

D. APPLETON & CO. will shortly issue a new edition of Ure’s Dictionary, reprinted entire, 
page for page with the new and greatly enlarged edition just published in England. Although 
this work is enlarged to two volumes, comprising in all 2116 pages, the price of the new edition 
will not be increased beyond the price of the former edition—Five Dollars. 

The trade and the public are invited to send their orders without delay to ensure prompt delivery 
of this very cheap aud popular work, 200 Broadway, N. Y Aug. 13—2 
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WINES. 


The Subscriber respectfully solicits attention to his present stock of CHOICE OLD WINES, 
Selected with great care from the first houses in Europe, and which are offered for sale at the 
lowest import prices. 

CLARETS.—One Thousand Cases, of various growths, including Lafitte, Chateau Margeaux 

Latour, Leoville, Larose,Cantenac, St. Emilion, Paulliac, St. Estephe, &c. 
SAUTERNE.—Chateau, Yquem, Haut Sauterne, {and other growths. 

HOCK. inb Rudeshei Hochei Jeideshei , Riesling, and other growths of 

1816. 
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CRAMPAGNE.—Sillery Mosseux, (Prize Wine) Fleur de Sellery, Vin de Bouzy, and Double 
Crown.—St. Perai, Chablis, Hermitage, Romanee Burgundy. 

SHERRY,—In wood and glass, from the best vineyards of Xerez, some of which cannot be sur- 
passed for their extreme delicacy and high flavor ; others of a golden and dark colour, possess- 
ing the fine aromatic odour and nutty flavour so much appreciated by English consumers. 

PORT,—A choice stock in bottle and cask, which will be found mature, dry and fruity—free from 
Brandy and sweetness. 

MADEIRA.—Some very choice lots of different vintages, in wood and glass. 

All the above will be found pure, natural and true Wines not fabricated by shippers to suit a 
vitiated taste. 

FOREIGN SPIRITS.—Old Cognac Brandy. 
very choice, old, dry, delicate and flavoury. 1 
Superior Holland Gin, Fine Old Monongahela Whiskey. 
Giriegie, the best tonics known. 

Families and Connoisseurs, Clubs, Military and Naval Messes, Steam-packet Companies, Ship 
Owners, Hotels and the Country Trade, will find it to their interest to purchase of the Subscriber, 
and will in all cases be supplied with the best qualities, at the respective and intermediate prices. 

The smallest quantity of Wines and Spirits can be sent with perfect :a‘ety to the most distant 
parts of the Union. Persons transmitting their orders by post, will please to specify the prices 


they wish to pay. 
July 16—3m. THOMAS McMULLEN, 10 Wall St., N. Y. 


Hennessy, Otard, Martell, and other brands—some 
Old Jamaica Rum, Old Scotch Malt Whiskey, 
Italian Bitters—Aquavita, Vermuth, 





THE GREAT SPORTING ROMANCE. 


Third Edition now published. 


4 OLD FOREST RANGER, OR WILD SPORTS OF INDIA, By Major Walter Camp- 

bell. With the Original I)Instrations, finely Engraved on Steel. Edited by Frank Forester, 

Pree et ‘** Field Sports,’’ ‘* Fish and Fishing,’’ &c. In one elegantoctavo volume, gilt muslin. 
rice BO. 

‘*It is a book no more for the sportsman than for a man of letters, the listless lounger, or the 
delicate beauty. All will find something to amuse, to interest, and, if they will, to instruct.”— 
National Intelligencer. 

‘* This elegant, illustrated volume possesses rare interest. It is, what the very competent editor 
popnesneee it to be. one of the most delightful books on the subject of sporting that has ever issued 
rom the English press. A more fascinating volume can scarcely be conceived.’’—Com. Advert, 

** Walter Campbell is as gentle, chivalrous, and kindly a hunter as ever speared a wild boar, 
or cracked a tiger between the eyes. His book is full of wild and romantic incidents, and will 
— as delight ul a volume as can be found in the whole range of the sporting library.”’"—Harper’s 

agazine, 

** So fascinating a work of the kind we have not seen this manyaday. Appended to the volume 
are several pages of explanatory notes which contain a great deal of valuable information. Deer 
Stalking, tiger hunting, boar hunting, bison shooting, snake billing, bear slaying, and elephant 
shooting, all havea place.’’—Gloucester Telegraph. 

‘** The thrilling and dee ply interesting incidents of the chase, where elephants, bisons, tigers and 
= emery og up the quarry, are here presented in a style which rivets the attention to the end.”’ 
—Cayuga Chief. 





THIRD EITION—NOW READY. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH SOLDIER IN THE U.S. ARMY. Bound in cloth, 
with illustrations. Price $1. 

“* It is one of the most interesting publications of the season. No where do we have so fresh and 
life-like a picture of the American soldier in active service. It is one of the books which it is 
much harder to lay down than to take up.”’"—Courier & Enquirer. 

** Any one who wishes to know what camp life truly is—what the daily and nightly routine of a 
soldier’s life is, cannot do better than procure this work.’’—Zouisville Journal. 

‘Tt may fairly class in mrny respects with Dana’s admirable ‘ Two Years before the Mast.’ *’ 
Louisville Courter. 

** [tis a desideratum in the supply of our martial literature.”"—Auburn Cayuga Chief. 

‘It is written in a clear, and simple style, giving evident proof in every e of its anthenticity.’’ 
—Montreal Com, Ade. STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 

Aug. 17—Im 222 Broadway. 





G. P. PUTNAM & CO. 


Publish ou the 10th instant— 


LA MEMORIAL OF HORATIO GREENOUGH, Consisting of a Memoir, Selections from 
. his Writings, and Tributes to his Genius. By Henry T. Tuckerman. 
CoNTENTS.—Memoir—Catalogue of Works—Asthetics of Washington—Social Theories—A meri 
can Art—American Architecture—Relative and Independent Beauty—The Trumbull Gallery— 
Burke on the Beautifui—Criticism in Search of Beauty—Structure ar Organization—The Cooper 
Monument—Fashion—An Artist’s Creed—F ragments—Tributes, &c. 
One volume, 12mo., cloth. 75 cents. 
On the 12th inst. 
Il. — PEDESTRIAN IN FRANCE AND SWITZELAND. By George Barrell, Jr. 12mo. 
‘oth. , 
F This work presents claims to notice from its novel interest, being the narrative of a pedestrian 
our through Brittany, Switzerlaud, &c., a route but seldom traversed, especially by pedestrians. 


On the 13 h inst. 








(By order.) PHILIP J. FORBES, Librarian, 


THE ILLU STRATED RECORD ‘OF THE NEW YORK EXHIBITION OF THE INDUS- 
TRY OF ALL NATIONS. Witq Fine Engravings on Wood. Parts 3 and 4. 25 cents. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Baron Marochetti’s Colossal Equestrian Washington. 
| seen Patterns in Silk and Worsted, &c., by Craven & Harrop, England. 
uncing Girl Reposing and First Whisper of Love, by W. U. Marshall, A. R. A. London. 
Rich Clock Case, by Thomas Sharpe, London. ‘ 
I pright Piano, by William Stodart & Sou. London 
—s Head and Crassula Portutacoides, in bronze, by Prof. Clemente Pappi, Florence. 
Jaltin the Desert, silver centre piece, and Silver Pierced Basket, by Joseph Angell, London, 
Two Stained Glass Windows, by Holland, England. 
Three Terra Cotta Ornaments, by Tolman, Ha haway & Stone, Mass. 
Porcelain Fountain, by Ridgway & Co, Knghind. : 
Porcelain Tea Service, by Sampson, hidgwood & Sons, England. 
Silver Casket, Love and War, by Joseph Angell, London. 
The Shakspeare Cup, by Thomas Sharpe, London 
Silver Gilt Centre Dish, by J. Angell London. 
Chandelier in Glass, by J.T. Hall, London. 
Owen Jones’ Alhambra, magnificently bound, by Wm. Matthews, New York, 
Thorwaldsen’s Christ aud His Apostles, original models exhibited hy Edward Bech. 


AL80, 
The New Edition (15th thousand) of the First P i p , , 
‘art will be ready for delivery in a few days, 
poe phen Deeg a therefor will be filled according to their priority. ‘The careful rint. 
‘ ation very - sesarily ¢ 
eieites aten. $s and the very large demand must necessarily cause some delay in 


AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 


PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, C. E. 
REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Giyn, Miiis & Co., Bankers. 


. , ‘ REFERENCES. 
on. JonN Beverty Rosinson, How. Peter McGrt, 
Chief Justice of Upper Canada, Toronto. President of the Bank of Montreal. 
Witra™ H. Ropinson, be A. Simpson, Ese., 
f Deputy Com. General, Montreal. Cashier of the Bank of Montreal. 
Sir GeorGe Simpson, ’ Messrs. Girmour & Co., 
Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal, Merchants, Montreal. 


June 4—It. Messrs. Lemesvrier Rovutu & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, als r 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. for ae ee a ee 


LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 


These drafts may be obtained by applicati t Ro, 
Pulien, Virgil & Co., and Harnden tos Philadelobis jag of Ge Anata Sr 
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ADAME CHEGARAY respectfully informs ber friend b i 
Boarding and Dsy School will be re-opened on the 15th oe 9 “Ts on 


RS. SEGUIN, PROFESSOR OF VOCAL MUSIC, Itali 1E 
JA secular, has decided to devote a Ttew hours each day for he tnsruction of ee ee 
private, or those intended for the Staye, or Concert Room, Mrs. Seguin will be happy to give 
all information concerning terms, plans, &c., at her residence 89 White street, near Broadway 


AS GOVERNESS. 
N English Lady is desirous of forming a re-engagement in this country. Her acquirem 
: 4P / f i ents 
A are French, Gegueved in Paris,) Italian, Music and Drawing, with all that relates toa solid 


and polite English Education. Can offer the highest test jal, 
Address, letters post peld, X Y. at this ofice. A liberal salary expected. 


























RICHARD COTTOM’S KINDRED. 


LL persons claiming to be the children of descendants of the brothers or sisters of RICHARD 
Corrom, formerly of Ireland, but who resided in Petersburg in Virginia for many 
years, and died there in the year 1823, are hereby invited and notified to appear before me at 
office in Petersburg, Virginia, either in pane or by attorney, on the 2ist day of October, 1 
and exhibit proof as to their residence and as to their being such children or descendants, so as to 
entitle themselves to a share of the estate. By order of the Cireuit Court of Petersburg, made at 
May term, 1853, in the case of Cottom & Others v. Cocke’s Exr., &c. , 
D. M. BERNARD, Comm. 


Petersburg, June 27, 1853. 'y3—3m, 
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TO THE ADMIRERS OF PURE AND GOOD WINES. 
The difficulty of procuring a really good article of 
PORT AND SHERRY, 


has been a complaint for many years. From the success the subscriber has met with in his last 
selection, he has been induced again to import a choice assortment of Warranted Pure 
LONDON DOCK, PORT, SHERRY, AND BRANDY, 

cannot be surpassed. Also, = received, a fine lot of English Pickles, Ketchups, 
Sauces, Currie Powder, Stilton Cheese, &c. London Porter and Scotch Ales in fine condition. 
London D. 8. F. Mustard ; Absynth, Curacoa, Marischino, and all the favourite Cordials ; French 
and Spanish Olives and Sardines, Anchovies, &c. Allthe favourite Brands of Cigars, Champagne, 
&c., comprising an assortment unequalled. Call and jncge fur yourselves, at 

GEORGE RAPHAEL'S, Gothic Hall Store, 314 Broadway. 
Wholesale and Retai!. 


EXCELLENT NEW JUVENILE. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 


EDGAR CLIFTON ; OR RIGHT AND WRONG—A Story of School Life, by C. Adams, 1 

ne«t volume, lémo., Illustrated. 75 cents. 

* The tendency of this book is decidedly and highly moral. It draws a line between right and 

wrong with great discrimination ; and throws bright attractions around the one, while it suggests 
wertul disuasives against the other. The style is agreeable, and the tale ingeniously and ef- 

ectively wrought.’’—Puritan Recorder. 

** A volume like this will leave its mark upon character, and such, too, as will be visible in after 
years. Its well illustrated lessons are told with an earnest sincerity and simplicity that win the 
readiest way to the heart, leaving a healihfal impression there while strengthening and improv- 
ing the understanding. With these advantages, it has all the novelty of romance and the excite- 
ment of lively, varied incident. We are alwa)s gratified in bringing such works to the notice of 
our readers, and commending them to those who are solicitous tor the welfare of the young stu- 
dent.’’—American Courier. July 30—3t. 
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SIR JONAH BARRINGTON NOW READY. 


Asses SKETCHES. Personal Sketches and Memoirs of his own time. 
Jonah Barrington. With illustrations by Darley. $1 25. 
ALSO, PART XI. OF 

THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, reprinted from the newly discovered copy of the folio 
of 1632, in the possession of J. Payne Collier, F. S. A., containing nearly 
20,000 Manuscript Corrections, 
with a History of the Stage at the time, an Introduction toeach Play, and a Life ofthe Poet, by J. 
Payne Cotier, F.8. A. To which is added Glossarial and other Notes, giving the readings of 
former editions, a Portrait after that by Martin Droeshout, and Vignette Title on Steel, and a fac- 
simile of the old folio with the MS. Corrections. To be completed in 16 parts—price 25 cents 
ALSO, NEARLY READY— 

JOMINUS WATERLOO. The Political and Military History of the Campaign of Waterloo, 
From the French of General Baron Jomini. By Li enet, U.S. A. Map. 12mo. cloth, 75e. 





Ry Sir 


Lieut. 8. p. 

MOORE’S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. Memoirs of the Life of Right Hon. Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. By Thomas Moore. With Portrait after Reynolds. 2 vols. 12mo., cloth. . 

LORENZO BENOFI; Or. Passages in the Life of an Italian. Edited by a Friend. 12mo., 





he a 
VESTERN CHARACTERS; being Types of Border Life in the Western States. By J. L. 
McConnel!, author of ‘‘ Talbot and Vernon,’’ ‘‘ The Glenns, &c. &c. With numerous I)lustra- 
tions by Darley. 12mo., cloth. 

THE BLACKWATER CHRONICLE ; a Narrative of an Expedition into the Land of Canaan, 
in Randolph County, Virginia, a country flowing with wild animals, such as Panthers, Bears, 
Wolves, Deer, Otter, Badger, &c. &c., and innumerable Trout ; by five adventurous gentlemen, 
without any aid of Government, and solely by their own resources, in the summer of 1851. By 
“The Clerk of Oxenforde.’? With numerous [llustratons by Strother. 12mo., cloth. $1. 

THE YEMASSEE. A Romance of Carolina. By Wm. Gilmore Simms. A new and thorough- 
ly revised edition. With Ilustrations by Darley. 12mo., cloth. $1 25. 
“THE PARTISAN. A Tale of the Revolution. By Wm. Gilmore Simms. 
roughly revised edition. With Illustrations by Darley. 12mo., cloth. $1 25 

CLOVERNOOK (Second series). By Alice Carey, Author of ‘ Hagar,’’ ‘* Lyr 

THE PURITANS OF NEW ENGLAND. A Historical Romance of the Days 
By H. W. Herbert. 

VASCONSELOS. 


A new and tho- 
a,’ &e. $1. 
of Witcheraft. 


1 2. 
A Tale of the Conquest of Florence. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 


MRS. CARLEN’S NEW STORY. 


HE BRIDE OF OMBERG. By Emilie F. Carlen. From the original Swedish, by Prof. 
Krause and Elbert Perce. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, price 75 cents ; paper 50c. 

‘*Mrs. C. has made this a really beautiful story—Graceful in its parts and harmonious as a 
whole, it is flushed and flooded with the feelings of youth and love.—It is a charming book,’’— 
N. Y. Atias. 

“* No other than a Genius could have produced it.’’—Alhany Argus. 

‘It is a bright, cheerful story of Swedish Domestic life.’—Phila. Bulletin. 

‘* This story gives an insight into the customs and domestic society of Sweden—is elevated in its 
character, and is written in a style that dannot fail to be entertaining and instructive.’’—Nat. Dem. 

‘This delightful story illustrates with the utmost faithfulness the habits and customs of the 
Swedes, and is replete with humour and variety. Mrs. Carlen is an ardent admirer of nature, and 
is enthusiastic in her description of the entrancing scenery which encompasses the charmin; e 
Wetter. Mount Omberg rises its lofty head from the banks of this beautiful lake, mirroring its 
form in the clear water. The location of the present story is one of the most romantic and beauti- 
fal places in Sweden, and so charmingly simple has the narrator been, that the reader seems to be 
carried to the very spot she describes.” 

ONE YEAR OF WEDLOCK. By Emilie F. Carlen. lvol. 12mo. Cloth 75c ; paper 50c. 

BRACE’S HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. ByC.L. Brace. I vol. $1 25. 

AMERICAN GAME IN ITS SEASONS. By Frank Forester. 1 vol. 12mo. ; with twenty 
Engravings. $1 25. 

SUMMER CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. By N. P. Willis. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 

Just published by CHARLES SCRIBNER, 


No. 145 Nassau Street, New York. 


PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 


R MEDICATED COMPOUND, for Beantifying, Curling, Preserving, Resto: \ 

Strengthening the Hair, Relieving Diseases of the Skin, Curing Rheumatic Pains, Heal- 
ing External Wounds. Bounded by no geographical lines, the reputation of BARRY’S TRI- 
COPHEROUS pervades the Union. The sales of the article of late years have i in a ratio 
that almost exceeds belief. Professor BARRY, after a careful examination of his Sales Book, 
finds that the number of bottles delivered to order, in quanties of from half a gross upward, during 
the year of 1852, was within « trifle of 950,000. 

It is unnecessary to present at length the evidences of the wonderful p ies of the Tricoph- 
erous, when the public have furnished such an endorsement as this. The cheapness of the article, 
and the explanations given of its chemical action upon the hair, the scalp, and in all cases of su- 
perficial irritation, first recommended it to the attention of the le. This was all that the In- 
ventor desired. Every bottle advertised itself. The effects of the fluid exceeded expectation. It 
acted like acharm. The ladies would not be withoutit. Country dealers in every section of the 
United States fonnd they must have it. And thus was built up a wholesale trade of an extent 
hitherto unheard of, as regards articles of this kind. The hi yd my has not yet been reached, 
and it is believed that the sales this year will be a million a of bottles. 

Depot and Manufactory, No. 137 Broadway, New York. Retail price, 25 cents a large bottle. 
Liberal discount to purchasers by the quantity, Sold by all the principal merchants and drug- 
gists throughout the United States and Canada, Mexico, est Indies, Great Britain, France, &c., 
Aug. 6—Smos. 














REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 
BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, 


For Restoring, Preserving and Adorning the Hair, to the following low rates, viz : 
Bottles formerly sold at 50 cents reduced to 25 cents. 
‘ “ “ 5 o“ “ BO “ 


se “1.00 16 * 
Is the best article ever known for curing Baldness, Dandruff, Salt Rheum, and all affections of 
pL Where everything else has failed. Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid has effected a permanent 
BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, is another wonder ofthe age. It instantly converts Red, 
Grey, or unsightly Hair, into a beautiful Black or Brown, literary dying it the moment it is 
plied, at the same time improving the softness and flexibility of the hair. It does not stain 
skin and can be applied in any weather. Its effects are sure and certain, whilst its virtues are be- 
yond price, and, whenever used, at once establishes its superiority over all others. 

detergent 

perature 


oe “ “ 


BOGLE’S AMOLE SHAVING CREAM is an article of rare merit, its mild and 
properties prevent the skin from chapping, and also resist the sudden changes of the tem; 
ar climate, whilst the lather is both creamy and lasting. 

BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA, prese h lexion and rendering it fair 
and delicate, is without a + <* og ee ee ee 
All these articles have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are considered to be the 
only ones worthy of gracing the coilet of beauty, taste and fashion. 
May be had of the Inventor, WM. BOGLF, Boston; A. B. & D. Sanvs, N.Y. ; Wu. Lyman & 
Co., Montreal, C. E.; Josern BowLes, Quebec ; Lyman, Brotuers & Co., Toronto; Rus#ton, 
Ciarke & Co., N. ¥.; and his Agents throughout the United States and Canada. 





For LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, Capt. J 

©. Luce. This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe, positively on 

Saturday, August 2th, at 12 o’clock M., from her dock at the foot of Canal-street. 

No berth secured till paid for. 

For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for Popece and comfort “pply. to 
EDWARD K, COLLINS & CO., 56 Wall-street. 

Passengers are requested to be on board at 1144 A.M. 

The steamship BALTIC will succeed the ARCTIC, and sail Septem‘er 2d. 
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THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APHERIENT 


obtained among cisions generally, has drawn from an eminent and very distinguished 
Fas ike of city the fodowing testimonial of its merits : a single 
trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of ite efficacy. 

‘TretimoNtaL.—From T. Dexter, M. D., Professor Goslegy, Se. 

“ T have carefully e: in many cases prescribed the which you presented 
to, and ame happy to bear my testimony tn ee Ore 

“Tt has long a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathariic ai unce mild and plea- 
sant, which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer 

* In those eases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing the 
usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartb: Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in my hands 
has proved indeed a valuable remedy. © are y Obnoxious to children, ise 
hem as you may, in many cases* however, in which I have administered your Aperient to chil- 
dren, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the dose. ce pecans weno 
sees vere 8 mates, it will prove a medicine of much value. The facility with which it 
may be ed, and the elegant manner in which it is offered to the public, give it a claim to 
general notice, which its intrinsic merits fully support. 
Signed] nee © Rgeren, M. D. 
°. 


New York, March Ist, 1848. . 68 Warren street, N. Y. 
To Mr. James TARRANT. 


and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apothecary. 

No. Greenwich street, corner of Warren, Ne , " ’ 
Also for sale at 110 Broadway, 10 Astor House, 2 Park Row, 631 Broadway, 188 Broadway, 100 
Baltimore Baltimore. Frep. Brown 


William street. Reece & Buoture, No. 31 East or ‘ 
Chesnut street, Philadelp . M. Carey, Charleston. ENDRICKSON, Savannah. SICKLES 
the principal druggists throughout the United States. 
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Oo., 40 Canal street New Orleans and by 





BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 
Tas Company has d ted $100,000 with the Comptroller of this State, and it offers to 


desirous of effecting Insurance on Life, undoubted security ; an important object to be 
a when it is considered that claims frequently mature more than twenty or thirty years 


Insurance. : # ~ : 
Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
ManacinG DinecrorR—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esgq., Cornhill, London. 
Lonpow BanKeRs—Messrs. GLYN, HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 
NEW YORK REFEREES. 
His Excel HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 
hen Whitne > Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
= — Gallatin, 1 =e Hon. Judge Campbell. 
Samuel Wetmore, John Cryder, Esq. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 
Stanping Counser—Hon. WILLIS HALL. 
SoLicrroR—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq. 


Acent—LUMLEY FRANKLIN, 
65 Wall Street, New York. 


J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 





THH EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
HE leading principles of this Office ar¢, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
T class of risk—Annual Division of profits, 
The Equitable Fire Ofice will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
such rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
ith this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
moiety, or fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
have in force for three years. 
The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
o the plan of the Company toa return of half the profits, 
Agencies are established through the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 


A. C. Barctay, Esq., Chairman. 
FREDERICK Morais, Ese. 
Cuas. THos. Sewarp, Esq. 
Joun Suaw, Q. 

Francis F. Woopusovuse, Ese. 


Wittiam H. Preston, Esg., Secretary. 
aneees. 





Cuaries Bennett, Esq. 
Hueu Crort, Esq. 
Joun Moss, Esq. 


Epmunp S. Symes, Ese. 
CLEMENT Tasor, Esq. 
Taomas West, Ese. 


Henry Eve, Ese. Taomas WILLIAMS, Esq 


BANKERS, 
Messrs. Giy#¥, Mutts & Co. 


Messrs. Carpa.e, Iuirre & Russevt, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothingham, Hon. 
W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. McKenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 


Halifax, N.8....... specu J. Tremain, Hon. 8S. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 


achan, 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
2S eee § ge ha W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfoundiand,... § 5, 5. Matove, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinso 
Charlottetowa, P.E. Island..§ Uh Ja, Wentey Thomas Dons u m, Hon. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier, 
Office—MONTREAL. 





THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIPE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 

Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
ere ree £200,000 | Sunrtus ano Reservep Founp...... £268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 

Hi{S8 Company has formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by nities 


the required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire Risks, settle al 
losses, aad to iuvest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and the sale of shares. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
James Brown, Esq., Chairman. 
Francis Correnett, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Grover Barcnay, Esq. ; JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr., Esq. E. F. Sanperson, Esq. 
C. W. Yaper, Esq. | Mortimer Livingston, Esq. | ALEX. Hamitton, Jr., Esq. 
Wiuuiam 8, Wetmore, Esq. 
ALEX. Hamitton, Jr., Counsel of the Company. ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
Sin Tuomas Beqnarp Bracn, Bart., M. P. Apam Hopesow, Esq. 
Samvue. Hy. Tuompson, Esq. 
DIRECTORS IN LIVBRPOOL 
Josern Hornsey, Esq., Chairman. 
Tuomas Brocxiesank, Esq., Joseru Curis. Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
William Dixon, Robert Higgin, John Marriott, 
Wilbam Earle, George Holt, William Nichol, 


Thos. Steuart Gladstone, George Hall Lawrence, Charles Saunders. 
George Grant, Harold Littledale, Herman Stolterfoht, 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, William Lowe, John Swainson, 


Francis [laywood, Alexander Macgregor, 

Swinton Bou tt, Esq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
Wiis Ewart, Esq., M. P., Chairman. 
Georce FrepeRricK YounG, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

William Brown, Esq., M. P,. Frederick Harrison, Esq. lion. F. Ponsonby, 
Sir Wm. P. De Bathe, Bart., James Hartley, Esq. John Rankin, Esq. 
w Forster, Esq., M. P., | Ross D. Mangles, a. M. P. | James M. Rosseter, Esq. 
Seymour Teulon, Esq. 
Swinton Bovzut, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’y. BenJamMin Henperson, Esq., Resident Sec’y. 


Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq. 








LIFE ASSURANCE. 


pas ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. 

The parent—whatever station he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 
depend for their future maintenance, is the type of the great majority of those who may read this 
notice. He may be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to aceumulate ouficlent means 
to render them in some degree independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 
be —_ for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shail even add the savings ot another year 
to of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature death ! 

Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
By fat ey = > “ can compe 7 his ee aaeeoty upon his death, the utmost 
amon es Of a lifetime, and-at the yearly cost (during hi 7 ) 
pote so 00 ot entde. yearly ( ng his own life or a term of years) 

To spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to encourage its general adoption by 


be thourands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the hour of death untold com- 
ort, was the purpose for which 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upwards of 1,100 Policies havin been 
issued in five years, assui nearly £500,000, and although of comparatively recent formation, its 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits towing from its establishment. 
Upwards wf 4 has been paid upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
it most, the widow and the children deprived of him upon whom they depended for their support 
The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements and the free distribu- 
tion of publications, as well as by the exercise of personal influence and example, but all are not 
met with at the happy momeut when they might be disposed to listen to the friendly voice of 
warning, and therefore it is hoped that this notice may induce many who need it most to reflect 
upon their duty “‘ to those of their own house,” and lead them without further solicitation to se- 
cure its valuable protection. 
<u cleimirg for “* THE CANADA” a decided preference the Directors rely upon what they con- 
to Ye indisputable grounds, viz: economy of expenditure and a hich rate of interest, local man- 
az and the in of its lating surpius in this Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons which render one Life Office superior 40 another, with those which must speak home to all 
who are tuterested inthe prosperity of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 


6 irrespective of | tag 
The two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect prudence rates of asst 
allv more cdveauntea! than those of any other ogice now reprecented in the —_ 

As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
than the ‘‘ Canada’’ expended, 3or 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac- 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with any desire to 
injure these or other trans-colonial.Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 
penses of “ The Canada’’ are low, beyond any comparison with the best managed oifices. 

It mast also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonia! business now transacted with 
British or American offices could be effected through ‘ The Canada” at the savin to the assured 
of al! the heavy charges of management thereon, as the additional! interest upon the accumulated 
monies (now drawn from the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘‘ The Canada.” 


Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 














assurances by nee with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local t. 
Ro and — bow F pn) = pi aud Fe parchased, and Monies 
Deposit um it interest. 
For further information, , Reports, or Fables ¢ R 


les of Rates, SURI bz mail to 
THOS. M. SIMONS, Seer: 
King St, Hamilton, C. W, 





AUSTRALIA. 


Sara ON UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, Hobart 
‘own, and Launceston, for sale by RICHARD BE 
HENRY E. RANSOM, and 
JOHN PATON, 


July 9—5t* Agents Bank of British North America, 43 Wall Street, New York. 





C. 8. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
BILL AND EXCHANGE BROEERS, 


No. 12 Wall Street, 
GHRISTOPHER 8. eepaam, 3 NEW YORK. 


PRANCIS BOURNE, 








FOR CALIFORNIA,AUSTRALIA AND ORHGON. - 


HE Subscribers continue to act as ts for the purchase of Passage Tickets by all the vari- 
T ous Steamers, Clipper and Packet 5) ip, leaving New York. To persons at a 

has proved highly advantageous. The trouble and expense of visiting the city in person 
before it is time to embark, and the uncertainty of procuring a passage by desired vessel are 
avoided. Hundreds during the past winter have thus saved time, money, and disappointment. 
Our personal experience enables us, not only to make the best possible seleetion of accommoda- 
tions ,but to give all needful information and advice, especially to those taking out ladies and chil- 
dren. Full details regarding any vessel leaving this port for any part of the world will be given 
gratis. Orders for passag panied by remitt or city references, will be at once at- 
tended to, and answered. Arrangements made with families. Our charge is $5 Ticket. 








‘Address, post paid, BOURN & MOORHEAD, 87 South St. N. Y. 
April 2, 6 ms. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF LONDON, 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Savine Bank ror tHe WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN,” 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 
In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive oe my for Insurance on 
Lives one yy Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
throughout the y 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premi 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for t cti current business. 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 
Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
C. E. Habicht, 
F. C. Tucker, 


Joseph Gaillard, J 
ail , or. 
Robert J. Dillou, 





James Boorman, 
John J, Palmer, 
John G. Holbrooke, 
Daniel Parish, 

Paul Spofford. 








Henry Ludlam, Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York, 
SOLICITOR: 


ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. A. HOSACK, DR. 8.8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER. 
Cc. E. HABICHT, Generai Agent. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 

4 ~~ INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 

mium as guarantees safety to the Office. 
Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
mium, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
ment made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 
only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed onede. 
6 assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
value. 





Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


J. Elliottson, M. DF. R 8. Clement Tabor, John Rawson, 
EK. 8. Symes, 


Hugh Croft John Moss, 
Joseph Thompson, A. C. Barelay, | 
Charles Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, ; 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev. 
Os oc tke sa cesevens § J. Flanagan. a , , 


Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Ho: 
Halifax N.S. ...... seced 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. - 


P. C. Hill, Agent. 
ee es f J. eam, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, 4 x he ane. 2. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C, 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MONTREAL. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 


4 tees GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S powerful new Steamshiy 
“GLASGOW.” 








1965 Tons, and 400 horse power, Rosert Cratc, C ler, is appointed to sail from New York 
direct for Glasgow, on Wednesday, the 7th day of September next, at 12 o'clock. noon; and on 
Saturday, the 5th of November next, at 12 o’clock, noon. 





Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) .......... .....- $90 00 
2s ON. CP MD 500595 60'5 t00p ned conercns 75 00 
RE Ri etree O8 nes 0:5 65:0 0'04:Ko. 000 60 0.doe 50 00 


(Steward’s fee included.) 
A limited number of third-class passengers will be taken, supplied with provisions of good 1 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENTY DOLLARS. _ . _— 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 
J. MeSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N. Y. 


Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, but t 
communicate at once with the Agent. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION Co. 
HE UNITED STATES MAIL. STEAMERS, the FRANIKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 


mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1853. on tne following days : 











FROM HAVRE. 
Saturday,. | Wednesday .... ......February. 146 
Saturday,. Wednesday .......000. SSS 
Saturday | TROGNINEER ccc caces. cot April.......18 
Saturday,. | IEE oso ce0.5s00cibesss aes 16 
Saturday, . Wednesday .... .... 01. SUMG.... cee 
3 EE 5. 5:0.4 0000's Ga eed aaa 
| Wednesday. ....... 00.4 August...... 1 
aepeeeec August...... 28 
SR ss eee te bal September., ..26 
| SEE S04 ons cnves October ,.. ..23 
Wednesday ........... November.,..21 





Stopping at Soutl both ways. 

These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
passengers are of the most approved kind. 

Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 

Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class,... ... ... $120 
‘ “ “ “ “ “ “ 

second class,....... 70 

from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class, . = 6s 550ee 
rv “ “ “ 


second alass,. * : = Pe 
No passage secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. a“ oa 
All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 

For freight or passage apply to 


“ 


MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO., Agents, Southampton. 








NEW YORK, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON. .........Oapt. KE. M. Fitch. | HERMANN,...............Capt. E. Higgins, 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosep Dates or SarLinG—1853. 


rom New York. From Bremen, 





MPMMNO., 0 60 05606 cence’ exal Saturday, Feb. 26. oe ee. March 25 
Hermann..................Saturday, March 26......... April 22 
Washington ..................Saturday, April 23..........May 2) 
Hermann, ... 0.60. eeeeeeeenes Saturday, May 21..........June 17 
PN. 6.0 vt0e 06 csceswte Saturday, June 18......... July 1 
PEs 06 ¥.c0 ccc ce cccsecced Saturday, July 16..........4 Aug. 12 
IN 0 65060005006 coe vee Seturday, Awe, 13. 2.600 vec. Sept. 9 
Hermann, ....... co ccccece. caturday, Sept. 10.......... Oct. 7 
PI. 000.50 bsccdcc'eee Saturday, Oct. Dsvencesde Oe « 
ERs 6.0.45 ce cceseccccced Saturday, Nov. 5........ .Dec. 2 
MEET 0 v9 vbn. 65's +0. 05.6 0009 Saturday, Dec. 8........06 Dec. & 
ENG 2 0-6. 00 60% 50 sec cndcar Saturday, Dec. 31. ........ 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK, 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 30 | Washington... ... Wednesday, Se 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, April 27] Hermann ........ Wednesday’ On i 
Washington... ... Wednesday, May 25| Washington... ... Wednesday, Nov. 9 
Hermann .......+ Wednesday, June 22| Hermann ........ Wernesday, Dec. 7 
Washington... ... Wednesday, July 2) ) Washington... ... Wednesday, Jan + 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, Aug. . . 


Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main : 
cabin, lower saloon, $100; second do., $i0. St aetenae 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post fice. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed ou the day of sailing. 
An experenced surgeon is a, to each steamer. 
For freight or passage apply to 
MOLLER, SAND & RIERA, 26 Sout» f 
C ACHEINEKEN Pye Ndi th st., New York. 
} NEAU, CROSKEY & CO. § 
WM. ISELIN, Havre. oy Saag. 










The BALTIC. . ‘ ComsToox. 

Wee GENET 0. 50:0. 00 005.60 000 ° ° «+++. Capt, GRarron. 
These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, care has beep 
taken in their construction, as also in their to ensure and speed ; and their ee- 

Kr qaomagen are ualled for elegance 

Price of passage few York to Liverpool in first cabin, $120; in second do. $70. Excla- 
tive tno of quis ke into coum, Spe. Ay 3 verpool to New York, £30 and £20. 
to eac! p- 


Perro eee eee eee 


n experienced surgeon attached 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 


FROM NEW YORK. 












RENEBR-E ABER 
s 








BEER SeER 
= 


EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO., 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris, 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, 
} ve beneee or metals, unless bills ue 
erein. 


Jewelry, pre- 
of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof expressed 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage ..................-$120 | Second Cabin Passage.......,....++000+ O10 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage..................-$100 | Second Cabin Passage... .........00+00++ 88 
&@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 








Captains Captains. 
pt. UDKINS. | America,..........++.+++0+..-Capt. LEIToR, 
.. Capt. Ryriz. | Europa, ..........+..++++. Capt. SHANNON, 
y “See Sediscneveseun Capt. IB. G. Lore. | Camada,.. oo. ccccccccccccce cee Capt. Stons, 
MN 6 60.5504 canteen anal Capt. Harrison. | Niagara,............. cee ee eee Capt. LANG 
— vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 
iw. 
From 

Dc ke ccagnenny ce nue New York.,..... ooo +. Wednesday. ........- .++--August 10th, 1853. 
Rs. . sac ben poet Boston oS soe oeeee August 17th, ** 
BNTNE, cov ccee see eness New York:.......... Wedmesday......... 000: August 24th, = 
BED. cocesbecrescs REE 5 i0 6 00.0 298000 Wednesday. .....0.0ceee> August 3st, a 
eae ...-New York............ Wedmesday,...... v0.00. 008m Sept. Tth, * 
Sk: 9 5:0:66:cen 5d Cans the 406 oped Wednesday... .........--Sept. 14th, ** 
RRR RASA New York..., RS Sept. 2st, 


Berths —- 4 om until oe Se 

An ex mced surgeon on rd. 

The enna of enn ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jewelry, 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof therele 


E. CUNARD, 
4 Bowling Green. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li 
verpool anc Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as tollows : 


CITY OF GLASGOW, 1,600 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, (new ship). 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, (new ship). 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. | " FROM LIVERPOOL. 
City of Glasgow. ... . Saturday, Aug. 20, 1853. | City of M ter, .W 
City of Manchester,..Saturday, Sept. 17, ‘* | City of Glasgow . A 
City of Glasgow .... Saturday, Oct. 8, ‘* | City of M t 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 


expressed. 
For freight or passage, apply to 





..We y, Aug. 24, 1853. 
. .Wednesday, Sept. 14, ‘* 
.. Wed day, Oct. 12, * 












FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
Saloon after Staterooms ..... .$90 | Saloon after Staterooms ..........- 20 guineas 
midship . 6 midship ; errr its tak 
forward a oc WOEWERR nett ccc esee 13 


Including Steward’s fees. 
THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 

A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $35 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 

Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
at corresponding rates. 

Freight, 80s. per ton ; coarse goods, hardware, &c., will be taken subject to agreement. 

An experienced surgeon will be carried on each ship. 

Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland. 

For freight or prssage apply to THOMAS RICHARDSON, 15 Broadway, N. Y. 

or No. 9 Walnut Street. Philadelphia. 

RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 





FOR NORFOLK, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND. 


U. S. MAIL LINE. 
The Steam Ship JAMESTOWN, Lewis Parrisu, Commander, leaves Pier 13, N. R., every 
SaturpDay afternoon, at 4 o’clock. 


The Steam Ship ROANOKE, Epwarp Cavenpy, Commander, every TUESDAY afternoon, at 4 
o’cloc ; 
Freight received" every Friday and Saturday, Monday and Tuesday, but not after 30 clock on 
days of sailing. For Freight apply on board and for passage to 
LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 32 Broadway. 








LONDON LINE OF PACEETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 
the year. 

The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers, are in- 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thursdays throughout 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, viz : 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 


ew York. London. 
Marg. Evans Pratt, June 9, Sept. 29, | July 28, Novem. 17, 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, June 23, Oct. 12, | April 21, August i, December 1, 
Ocean Queen, Griswold, | July 7, Oct. 27,| May 5, August 25, December 15, 
Amer. le, Moore, July 21, Nov. 10, | May 19, Septem. a December 23, 
Devonshire, Hovey, Aug. 4, Nov. 24, | June 2, Septem. 22, 
Victoria, Champion, | Avg. 18, Dec. 8, | June 16, October 6, 
Northumberland, Lord, Sept. 1, Dee. 22, | June 30, October 20, 
Southampton, Tinker, May 19, Sept. 15. | July 14, Novem. 3. 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators, 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 

h ice for cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 
vas ‘Neither the apenne nor owners of these packets will be —— for letters, parcels, 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

JOUN GRISWOLD, . 
E. E. MORGAN, and }70 South street, N. ¥. 
ALEX’R WILEY, 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


4 ee following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, will 
sail as follows— - ‘ . - é; 

Ships. Captains. From New York. rom Live . 
Constellation, . oéeoe Ain. veeee ee | April 11... Ang. 11, .Dec. 11| Jan. 26. .May 3. Sep. P] 
Waterloo,..........-Harvey.......-| Feb. 11..June ll, Oct. 11| Mar. 25. July 26. Nov. 26 
Underwriter. ........ Shipley,........ dan. 11..May 11. Sept. 11] Feb. 26, .June 26. .Oct. 26 
Wert Point,........ Allen, .. esses Mar. 11..July 11. .Fov. 11] Apr. 26. .Aug. 26. . Dec. 26 

These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men ot character and experience, 
Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comtort and convenience, | 
they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days 
sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

. $75 


Price of passage to Liverpool. .. 
= Se DUG Fels ccc wescccces 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool, 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the I6th, and New York on the 
lst of each month, as follows :— 











New Yor . ees . 
z Ist January ....ccceeceeecceeees ..-€ I6th February. 
ey. DENIS, ast: Ist MAY... 2. cece ceeecrececceceece 16th vane. 
ollansbee, master. MME <<, ach i4 te dsccccssss 16th October. 
«eee ( 16th March. 
ST. NICHOLAS, De diitriertessGccsheesscos>-oee a ae 


Bragdon, master. l6:h November. 
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Ist October, ... 6... cee cee ee weeeeee ten 
ET Ist March ........ 16th Ap x 
ee =e New Clipper.) ——..... th Ant 
‘onn, Master, om KO ote ith Des 
Bet AMER . oc ccceccccccccsecccceces® * ee akan 
Viet een” Jet August... PS GES ‘ lech Sepa 
OR errr a : 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requtisite ogee — = 
fort and convenience of p nd ded by men of experience in 








- FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


mas, with Mails and Passengers, on Wednesday, September 7th 
Passage Money to Bermida.......... 
Do. do. St. Thomas... . 


For Freight or Passag®, apply to 


. -330 00 
sevens T00 









E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Gren, New York. 


HE STEAMSHIP * MERLIN,” Captain Cronan, wil) sail for Bermuda and St. Tho- 





gers, & 
of ge is $100, without wines or liquors. but those actually 
s sent to the su bers will be forwarded free ro yD. - MINCKEN, Agents, 
161 Pearl street, 


W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLACF. 
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